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THE LIFE OF MOZART. 
(From the original of Alexander Oulibicheff.*) 








(Continued from page 143.) 
CHAPTER VIIL 
(1777-1778.) 

In many respects, the events at Mannheim were merely a 
repetition of those at Munich—a flattering regeption at 
Court, brilliant successes, extensive patronage, promises and 
honeyed words from the Court Intendant, an endeavour to 
obtain an appointment, and a flat refusal—in a word, nothing 
was changed in the comedy except the scene and the dramatis 
persone. The only difference was that our hero met with 
rather more flattery at Court. The impression he had pro- 
duced in this capital, on the occasion of his first visit, 
fourteen years before, was still remembered amongst the 
lovers of music. They crowded round the little prodigy, 
and Cannabich presented him to the members of the 
orchestra which he directed. “I thought,” says Mozart, 
“that I should not be able to refrain from laughing. Some, 
who knew me par renommée, were very polite and full 
of respect; others, however, who never heard my name, 
stared at me in the most absurd fashion. They think, because 
I am small and young, there is nothing great or old about 
me, but they shall soon learn the contrary.” After paying 
a visit to the Intendant, Count Saviola, Mozart obtained the 
honour of playing before the Court. The Elector of the 
Palatinate, Carl Theodore (afterwards Elector of Bavaria), 
condescended to address him in the following terms—re- 
markably gracious considering the period: “It is now, I 

’ think, fifteen years since He was here?” “Yes, your High- 
ness, it is fifteen years since I had that honour.” “He plays 
incomparably.” The Elector proved that he was, in truth, 
exceedingly pleased. He had four natural children, a son 
and three daughters, who were studying music. --The Inten- 
dant was immediately commanded to take Mozart to see 
them. Mozart went several days in succession, and his visits 
gradually assumed the form of regular lessons, at which the 





* This translation, which has been made expressly for the Musical 
World, is copyright. 





Elector was present and conversed on various subjects with 
the new teacher. ,Some variations composed by Mozart for 
the young Countess, and a rondo for the little Count, were 
declared to be most charming. “By the bye, you stop this 
winter in Mannheim?” said the governess, in a tone which, 
from the mouth of a patron or superior, conveyed an agree- 
able piece of news in. the semblance of an interrogation. 
Mozart replied that as yet he knew nothing about it. 
“That surprises me,” answered the governess. “The Elee- 
tor himself informed me so, a short time since. ‘By the 
bye, he said, ‘Mozart will stop here this winter.” Full of 
the most sanguine hopes, Mozart hurried off to Count Sa- 
viola. “ As the Elector wishes me to remain,” said Mozart, 
“he surely does not intend me to spend my money at an inn, 
but to continue the course of instruction, which I have 
hitherto voluntarily given ?” The Intendant replied that he 
should only feel too happy to use all his influence for the 
protégé of the governess. From another quarter, Mozart was 
led to hope that he would easily obtain the title and ap- 
pointments of Chamber-composer, the offices of Capellmeister 
being already both filled up. His affairs were, therefore, 
exactly in the position he desired. All now requisite was 
the signature of the Elector, who was, doubtless, impatient to 
affix it to the decrce which would insure the acquisition of 
so incomparable an artist. The first obstacles were certain 
gala days, when it was impossible for the Intendant to 
speak to his highness.on the subject. After these, a 
hunting-party most inopportunely deferred the, conclusion 
of the matter. Meanwhile, time passed on, an ozart lost 
patience. But, alas! while he was running himself off his legs 
to obtain the decisive answer for which he had been waiting 
two months, his artistic brethren, who did not, it is true, un- 
derstand counterpotit like him, but were far better acquain- 
ted with the ways of the Court, had succeeded in under- 
mining his influence with the Elector, which had appeared to 
be daily increasing. They had alarmed Carl Theodore’s pater- 
nal solicitude, by directing his attention to the unfavourable 
results which a change of masters must invariably entail. 
“ Who is this Mozart,” they would ask, “for whom the former 
master, an old and well-tried servant, is to be sacrificed —a 
little adventurer, a charlatan, with an annual salary of twelve 
florins, whom the Archbishop of Salzburg discharged—because 
he knows nothing, and ought to have been sent to Naples to 
learn music in the Conservatory.* Should such a one be ap- 
pointed chamber-composer at a princely court! or attempt 
to teach his highness’s children what he did not understand 
himself!” These and similar arguments accomplished the 
object for which they were urged. Mozart, remarking that 
Count Saviola avoided him, requested a decided answer at 
once. The Count shrugged his shoulders. “What, no 
answer yet!” demanded Mozart. “I beg pardon,” replied 

* ‘The Archbishop’s own words, communicated by Leopold Mozart 
in a letter to Father Martini. 
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the Count, “there is no place for you. “Hh bien!” said 
Mozart, “the Elector might have told me so sooner. Never- 
theless, Count, pray thank him in my name for this gracious, 
though tardy, information.” 

The Abbé Vogler, Vice-capellmeister in Mannheim, seems to 
have been the most active and malicious of those who en- 
deavoured to undermine Mozart’s position—at least, accord- 
ing to the decided statement of Leopold Mozart in one of his 
letters. As the agsertion, however, is not easy to be proved, 
it may, perhaps, have been grounded on mere suspicivn. 
One thing, however, is beyond a doubt, viz., Mozart’s repug- 
nance to this same Abbé Vogler. He frequently met him 
at Mannheim, and his judgment of him, as a composer, a 
theorist, and a man, was equally severe. We must consider 
this question somewhat at length, for two reasons: firstly, 
the Abbé Vogler enjoys, among educated musicians, a three- 
fold reputation—as composer, theorist, and distinguished 
organ player,* while Mozart formally denies him the least 
merit in any one of these capacities ; secondly, which is far 
more important, if there was ever a man who judged mu- 
sicians, living or dead, with the greatest impartiality and 
penetration, uninfluenced by the ideas and prejudices of the 
period, that man was Mozart—as we shall see further on. 
This instance, however, presents an anomaly, or, at least, an 
upparent injustice, springing from personal motives, which 
seems to have rendered Mozart guilty for once in his life of 
wrong towards another. And yet he was not deceived in 
Vogler, and was equally innocent of injustice to him. Let 
us hear him :— 

“The Vice-capellmeister, Vogler, is a jester, who thinks himself 
very clever, but knows nothing at all. His history is as follows. 
He came to Mannheim in a miserable plight—played pianoforte, 
and wrote a ballet. He was pitied, and the Elector sent him 
to Italy. When the latter went to Bologna, he asked Father 
Valotti about his protégé—‘O, Altezza, questo 6 un gran uomo,” 
ete. He also requested the opinion of Father Martini—‘ Altezza, 
€ buono, ma poco a poco quando sera un poco pid vecchio, pid 
sodo si fara, si fard.’ On his return, Vogler embraced the 
ecclesiastical profession, and was appointed Court Chaplain. 
He composed a Miserere, which, as everyone says, is insupport- 
able, since everything in it is false. Hearing it was not greatly 
admired, he complained to the Elector that the orchestra had 
played it badly, on purpose to annoy him. In a word, he 
managed matters so well (playing also a number of worthless 
trifles, which ingratiated him with the women), that he got 
appointed Vice-cupellmeister. He is a fool, and imagines that no 
one is more perfect than himself. His book is more calculated 
to teach arithmetic than composition. He says he can make a 
composer in three weeks, and a singer in six months, but no 
one has ever seen any proofs of this. He despises the greatest 
masters, and told me that he had a contempt for Bach! I felt 
inclined to catch hold of him by the ears; but, pretending I had 


not heard him, I said nothing, and went away.’ 


Mozart speaks in the following terms of a mass by 
Vogler :— 

“T never, in my life, heard anything like it. Very often the 
parts do not agree at all. He rushes into tune so furiously, that 
you fancy he will drag you after him by the hair of your head, 
and without the slightest ceremony,—as if it were unnecessary 
to attract by any peculiar charm. Of the development of his 
ideas, I will say nothing. At one moment, I fancy I hear a 
thought which is not bad ; but it is certain not to remain not 
bad very long—but soon becomes—beautiful !—Heaven forbid 
that I should assert such a thing !—bad, very bad, and that in 
two or three different ways. Hardly is the idea presented, when 


some thing else turns up to spoil it; or it does not end ina 
sufficiently natural manner to remain good ; or it does not come 
in at the proper places, or else it is spoilt by the instrumen- 
tation.” 

Mozart judges Vogler’s organ-playing no less severely than 
his compositions. 

“He is, so to speak, nothing more than a mere trickster. 
When he wishes to play in the majestic style, he immediately 
becomes dry, and his audience are extremely glad the affair is 
as tedious to him as to them, and consequently does not last 
long. And what follows?—an unintelligible conversation. 
(I heard him from a distance). After whies he began a fugue, 
with six notes to a tone and presto.* Hereupon, I went up to 
him, for I would prefer looking on to listening.” 

Vogler invited Mozart, on several occasions, to come and 
see him. As Mozart, however, never went, the Capellmeister 
determined to pay the first visit, so anxious was he to know 
our hero’s strength on the piano, and, at the same time, to 
exhibit his own. Vogler played one of Mozart's concertos 
at sight. 

“The first movement went presto, the second allegro, and the 
rondo unmistakeably prestissimo. He generally played the bass 
otherwise than it was written, sometimes producing quite a 
different harmony and quite a different melody. To play at sight 
in this manner, and——is a thing I do not care about. The 
auditors (I mean those worthy of the name) must say they have 
seen music played upon the piano. They listen and feel 
as little as——himself. You may imagine that it was insup- 
portable, by my not being able to refrain from saying: ‘Much 
too quick!’ By the way, it is easier to play quick than slow.t 
In certain passages, the performer can leave a few notes in the 
lurch without their being missed, but is that fine playing? In 
rapid execution he can change from the right to the left hand, 
without being noticed, but is that fine playmg? In what does 
the art of reading at sight consist !—In playing the pieces in 
correct time, and imparting to every note and appoggiatura its 
proper expression and character, so that the hearers shall believe 
that the player and the composer are one. Vogler’s fingering is 
wretched. He plays descending scales with the first finger and 
thumb of the right hand.” 

The first thing which strikes us in Mozart’s criticisms on 
Vogler’s playing is, that they are supported by sufficient 
reasons, and grounded on the enumeration of glaring defects 
which must be at once apparent to musicians. Moreover, 
he writes to his father, whom of all persons he would least 
desire to deceive, and whom, indeed, he would have found 
great difficulty in deceiving. Without wishing to deny that 
Mozart was inwardly convinced of the justness of his 
opinions, it may be suggested that he expressed them with a 
certain degree of harshness, But the fact is, he was as inca- 
pable of concealing as of mitigating the truth. This was his 
greatest mistake and his greatest misfortune. As he always 
spoke as a man who is invariably in the right, we are hardly 
surprised that worldly matters should have gone no better 
with him. The question whether his language, with regard 
to Vogler, as theorist and composer, did not lay Mozart open 
to blame, remains to be considered, 

Before investigating this point, we must have a clear idea 
of the time at which he pronounced his decision, * 

In 1777, the Abbé Vogler was not the man he subse- 
quently became : it was not until after the death of Mozart, 
who was seven years his junior, that he obtained his repu- 
tation in Germany. At the time of which we are treating, 
nothing was known of him, except his first compositions and 











* M. Oulibicheff is mistaken. The Abbé Vogler has a few partisans, 
but the generality of competent judges are of Mozart’s opinion, that he 
was an utter charlatan,—Zrans. 





* On the organ! this was quite sufficient to frighten away a hearer 
like Mozart. 
+ In the proper time, 
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his book. Besides, I believe, that which distinguished 
Vogler in music, was not so much his superior artistic talent, 
as an assemblage of qualities indispensable to a musician, and 
which elevated his original and investigating spirit. He had 
a speculative mind, and was a mass of varied acquirements, 
some of which did not exactly belong to music, but were 
connected with it as useful auxiliaries. If he really pos- 
sessed genius, it was for music and mechanics, as is proved 
by his system for the simplification of the organ, and by the 
beautiful instrument called an Orchestrion, which he invented. 
At a time, therefore, when nothing, or, at least, very little of 
all this was known, Mozart could only judge Vogler by what 
he had then done. Mozart was a musician in the fullest 
acceptation of the term; but he was nothing more. He 
estimated Vogler as a composer, a practical artist, and the 
author of a musical theory, and was far less competent to 
appreciate him in the last character than in the others, 
Our hero despised theories,* and were we to examine those 
which were current in his time, we should, perhaps, find his 
contempt justified. Supposing this to be true, we may be 
allowed to believe that Vogler improved in composition, be- 
came more toned down upon the organ, and played pianoforte 
music in a manner less offensive to the self-love of composers. 

It is, therefore, highly probable that Mozart might have 
modified his opinion. But would he have turned black into 
white? I doubt it, and for these reasons, From the bio- 
graphical notices of Vogler, and the testimony of his pupils, 
among whom was Gottfried Weber,t we learn that the 
originality of the learned Abbé was carried to eccentricity, and 
that his theories were nearly allied to paradox. But very 
frequently, and this is the worst feature of the whole, his 
eccentricity and paradox are thin veils for unmitigated char- 
latanism; for instance, as an example of the application of 
his theory for composing imitative music, he announces, in 
the programme of one of his concerts, a sea-fight, the falling 
of the walls of Jericho, the treading-out of the rice in Africa, 
and other such tone-paintings, the relation of which to the 
subjects he sought to represent would certainly have been 
imperceptible to the public, but for the announcement in 
large letters on the bills. Vogler had a mania for reviving 
the music of the Ancients, about which he knew as much as 
any of us—viz., little or nothing. Nevertheless, he advertised 
that he would prove its excellence to the artistic world. And 
what course did he take? He got a few choral melodies, 
written in the old church-style, which some have been pleased 
to call the “ Greek,” the stiffness and extraordinary poverty 
of which—being composed entirely of scales, deficient in 
connection and wanting a solid basis—were not adapted to 
the ordinary transitions from one key to another. It was, 
therefore, necessary, in order to make the tunes agree with 
the other parts, to invent a most peculiar combination of 
chords and the most unusual transitions; something, in short, 
which had never been attempted. Professional men are 
aware that, with such means, there is no melody, however 
vapid, out of which genius cannot make something beautiful— 
indeed, very beautiful. What for instance, would be the 
part of the ghost in Don Juan, were the accompaniment 
taken away 4|| There would be absolutely nothing musical in 
it. In this manner, the Abbé Vogler, by means of a 





* How many a would-be-musician has atoned for writing bad music 
himself, by compiling a book in which others might learn to avoid him as 
a bad example.— Trans. 


+ Carl Maria von Weber and Meyerbeer were also early “victims.” 
§ “Professional men” are aware of nothing of the kind.—Zrans. 
|| It would be a very fine and solemn melody,—TZrans, 





learned and far-fetched system of harmony, produced an 
effect which the melodies of the chorales could never have 
produced of themselves, the result being that, with his 
arrangements, they made an impression both unexpected and 
majestic. But Vogler said: “There, gentlemen; that was 
Greek music.” The deluded hearers were lost in amaze- 
ment at its incomparable beauty (! !—7rans.), and the critics 
seized the opportunity to cry out against modern music, which, 
in its poverty, had nothing to show but transitions from 
one key to another, from sharp to flat. The Ancients, on the 
contrary, who were acquainted neither with the one nor the 
other, founded upon every scale a separate tonic system, 
each placed in its own genuine and solemn sphere, and, besides 
the Diatonic and Chromatic, possessed the wonderful secret 
of the Enharmonic, which has since become inaccessible to 
our vulgar ears, because it proceeds by fourths! The mysti- 
fication is so amusing that we feel inclined to forgive the 
Abbé Vogler for having played the part of a conjurer. 
Mystification is the word that best expresses our idea. 
Vogler knew better than any one that the music of the 
Ancients was enveloped in impenetrable obscurity, and that 
under the chaos of uncertainty and inexplicable contra- 
dictions which constitutes our whole knowledge of it, there 
is one fact beyond doubt, viz., that the Greeks were unac- 
quainted with harmony. In order, therefore, to inspire us 
with a taste for these so-called Greek melodies, he subjects 
them to the rules of vocal music in parts, and enriches them 
with additions from the most refined inventions of modern 
art, of which the Ancients, who seem to have sung only in 
unison and in the octave, had not the most distant notions.* 

This leaning towards charlatanism may have been particularly 
evident in Vogler when young, and especially while his claims 
on the respect of the learned and musical world did not meet 
with the recognition they afterwards obtained. We thus see 
him striving after effects, contrary to the true principles of art, 
and only capable of deceiving the ignorant. As a composer 
of sacred musie, he mixes up everything, pell-mell, in one 
confused mass, and presents his ideas in quick succession, 
without developing any one of them. As an organist, he 
degrades the grandest and most sublime of instruments, by 
his exaggerated execution. As an interpreter of the ideas 


‘of others, he changes their respective places according to his 


own caprice, and confuses them by too great rapidity, even 
under the nose of the composer—whom he executes, in the 
judicial sense of the word. Was not this sufficient to 
justify the repugnance felt by Mozart, that unbending enemy 
of charlatanism, whatever shape it might assume? Mozart 
detected charlatanism instinctively, and despised it to the 
last day of his life ; his contempt, indeed, for all calculation 
based upon the ignorance of audiences, and for effects in 
opposition to the rules of good taste, went so far, that he 
would sacrifice his own interests and popularity rather than 
allow them to obtain the upper hand over his musical con- 
victions. He who affected to despise Bach,t and boasted of 
being able to teach the art of composition in three weeks, 
could not possibly be a man after Mozart’s own heart. Such 
a one was necessarily his very antipodes. “Vogler is a 
musical charlatan,” said Mozart, in his somewhat candid 
language, and. this one phrase forcibly expresses the opposition, 
the complete incompatibility, in the dispositions of the men. 


* The whole of this account of tie Abbé and his Greek tunes is little 
better than nonsense.— Trans. 
+ According to Holmes, this was Johann Christian, the youngest of 
Johann Sebastian Bach’s four illustrious (!) sons, Schraishuon. 
[To be continued. | 
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MENDELSSOHN. 
(Continued. from page 138.) 


Arter the Diisseldorf festival, the committee of managers 
presented the composer of St. Paul with an illustrated copy 
of his own work. The memorable incidents in the life of the 
Apostle had been selected as subjects, and the five artists who 
contributed were Schrétter, Hiibner, Steinbriick, Miicke, and 
Hensel, Mendelssohn’s own brother-in-law. Many important 
alterations were made in the score of the oratorio after its 
first production in public. Ten pieces were cut out entirely, 
and the first great air of St. Paul (in B minor), as it now 
exists, is scarcely half its original length. The short air for 
soprano, in F, which stands in the second part, was added ; 
and the whole of the music, in its renovated state, appeared in 
another and improved edition. Almost immediately after 
his triumph at Diisseldorf, Felix set out for Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, where he had undertaken to direct the “ Cacilien- 
verein” for his friend Schelble, whose health obliged him for 
a time to give up working. This society always stood well 
in Mendelssohn’s estimation, in consequence of the precision 
and correctness with which Sebastian Bach’s motets were 
executed at its performances; but, independently of musical 
attractions, Frankfort found other substantial charms for him 
—as we shall see hereafter. It was from this place that he 
wrote to a friend in the freshness and simplicity of a child’s 
feelings, that, “ Weun er langer in Frankfurt bliebe, wiirde er 
gewiss noch ein eifriger Gartner werden.” These are but a 
few trifling words, but they are from one in whose eloquent 
songs we recognise the lover of Nature in all her changes, her 
darkness and light, her rain and sunshine. Rich in his por- 
traitures of Her, he has left us strains which whisper of all 
seasons. We have his harvest songs, his autumn songs; and, 
when winter comes, the morose and joyless will smile at 
those fragments, so full of delicate imagery of the flowers we 
can no longer gather, and beauty which must be hidden for 
atime. Here was the secret of the artist, here the talis- 
man of the poet: Felix loved nature, and told of her; the 
fruits of his converse with her he has left to us; possessed of 
these, we should adore her likewise. The tender and pathetic 
strains in the opening of the Flijah:— 

“The harvest now is over, 
And the summer days are gone,” 


speak for their author at once as an earnest and faithful 
devotee of Nature in her daily ministry. In a word, he 
was one who, with a great modern critic on art, knew and 
felt that the meadow grass meshed with fairy rings is better 
than the wood pavement cut into hexagons—that the fresh 
winds and sunshine of the upland are better than the choke- 
damp of the vault or the gaslight of the ball-room. But to 
return to our narrative. 

During his stay in Frankfort, Felix was introduced to a 
family of the name of Jeanrenaud, and found in the youngest 
daughter, Cecilia, the future partner of his fortunes. We can 
say but little of this amiable lady, who lived long enough 
after her husband’s death to know and feel the depth of the 
public regret, as well as of her own private sorrow; but we 
believe her to have been in every way worthy the love of so 
illustrious a man. 

In the October of 1836, Felix returned to Leipsic, and 
opened the Gewandhaus Concerts, assisted by David, Graban, 
and others already mentioned. The only failure of this 
season seems to have been a Sinfonia Appassionata, by Franz 
Lachner, which was condemned by the most learned and 








severe judges, as unworthy of the author and the performers. 
The resources of this celebrated company of musicians were 
displayed to great advantage in Handel's Jsrael in Egypt, 
on which Felix bestowed the most ardent pains, adding full 
organ accompaniments, and repeatedly rehearsing the mighty 
chain of choruses which stamp this oratorio as one of the 
most enduring works the world has ever heard. It was 
finely executed in the Pauliner Kirche, on the 7th of Novem- 
ber, 1836, by a body of 250 singers, with a powerful 
orchestra and organ. The solos were given by Henrietta 
Graban, Augusta Harkort (an amateur), Stélpe, Hering, 
Pégner, and Richter. The last concert of this season was 
on the 12th of December. After Beethoven’s concerto in 
E flat had been played by Mendelssohn, the overture called 
Meerstille und Ghickliche Fahrt awoke the old enthusiasm, 
which rose to tremendous applause in the last chorus of 
Fidelio, “Wer ein holdes Weib errungen, stimm’ in unsern 
Jubel ein.” In these words there seemed a pointed allusion 
to a certain Frankfort lady, whose fame and attractions had 
reached the ears of the Leipsic folk; and Mendelssohn, con- 
scious of the good wishes of all before him, seized the moment 
of inspiration, sat down at the pianoforte, and extemporised 
in a wonderful manner on the subject of Beethoven’s chorus. 
When he had finished, genuine and hearty as was the ap- 
plause, it seemed almost a sin to disturb the last echo which 
his fancy had inspired with such enchanting sounds. 

T should have mentioned before that this winter was re- 
markable at Leipsic for introducing to the public a highly 
accomplished pupil of Mendelssohn’s, whose compositions and 
pianoforte playing had attracted much attention. William 
Sterndale Bennett* had shewn good proof of the reality and 
earnestness of his studies under Mendelssohn by his piano- 
forte concerto in C minor, and an overture, Die Wald-Nymphe, 
added considerably to his reputation in Germany and else- 
where. It is no depreciation to this artist’s justly-acquired 
fame and well-earned laurels, when we say, that in his sub- 
sequent productions it is easy to see the influence of his great 
master ; nor can it be thought strange that a pupil so deeply 
versed in Mendelssohn’s works should insensibly be led to 
select them as his models. The Gewandhaus Concerts this 
season terminated with a grand performance of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony ; and Felix gave his undivided attention to 
the rehearsals of his own oratorio lately brought out at Diis- 
seldorf. The choral bodies of Leipsic mustered all their 
strength, and bestowed the same labour and patience upon 
the concerted pieces as, on a previous occasion, on those of 
Handel's [srael in Egypt. Felix attended all the rehearsals, 
and accompanied the music on a wretched piano. Still, the 
most powerful impression was made on the listener by the 
various choruses and chorales which have since become as 
“familiar as household words.” The oratorio was given for 
the first time, at Leipsic, on the 16th of March, 1837, in 
the Pauliner Kirche we have before spoken of. Unhappily, 
a temporary illness deprived Mendelssohn of his chief bass 
singer, who was to have sung the music allotted to St. Paul. 
The gentleman who came to the rescue at the last moment 
sang so far successfully as not to impair the general effect, 
but Graban seems to have been the most distinguished of the 
solo singers. The chorus consisted of three hundred voices, 
and the results of the performance were thus commented on 
in. the Leipsic newspaper :— 





* Mr. Sterndale Bennett was never at any time a pupil of Mendels- 
sohn. His third concerto was composed before he went to Diisseldorf 
(in 1836) where Mendelssohn heard it for the first time.—Ep, 
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“The powerful orchestra worked in a masterly manner under 
the bdton of the conductor, Dr. Mendelssohn holdy. The 
choruses, which had been carefully rehearsed, were delivered 
with a roundness, power, and distinctness of light and shade, 
that call for the highest encomiums we can with sincerity offer. 
Above all, let praise be given to whom praise is due—to the 
composer and conductor, Dr. Mendelssohn Bartholdy. The 
committee are anxious also to express their obligations to the 
orchestra, the chorus singers, and to Ferdinand David, for their 
unwearied attention to the rehearsals, which have been produc- 
tive of such great results.” 

This celebrated work, the merits of which, as a whole, are 
now universally recognised, was, and is still, open to a fair 
and impartial criticism. If viewed in comparison with the 
prescribed forms of other sacred musical dramas, it must be 
allowed that St. Pawl has its weak points, The personality 
and presence of St. Paul are kept too much in the back- 
ground at the time of St. Stephen’s martyrdom, and none 
will doubt that the second part of the work is far inferior to 
the figst in point of dramatic interest.* But the prevalent 
idea which is current through the whole work, is of a higher 
and more general importance, and Mendelssohn wished this 
distinctly to be marked as detached from the individual 
character of the Apostle himself, whose name forms the title 
and subject of the oratorio. He had before him the great 
triumphs of Christianity in the early stages of the gospel 
mission, the Apostle’s humility and gladness to live and die 
for the Lord, contrasted with the obstinate pride of Judaism 
and the sensual self-satisfied heathen (die sinnlich heitere 
Lebensanschawung des Heidenthums). He wished to express 
the infatuated opposition of the learned and luxurious to the 
steady growth of the Gospel, and influence of its teachers, 
together with the glorious victory won by the messengers 
of divine love, “who preach us the Gospel of Peace.” These 
thoughts are embodied in the music given to St. Paul, 
Stephen, and Barnabas, while the interest concentrates in the 
great centre (Mittelpunct) of the work—the conversion of St. 
Paul himself. An objection has been raised to the com- 
poser’s assigning the voice from Heaven toa chorus of soprano 
voices, and it has been urged that it might have been ex- 
pressed by a powerful accompaniment of a wind instrument ; 
but surely these are futile criticisms, and must give way to 
the general effect produced on the most ordinary hearer. 
How are we startled by the chorus, “Mache dich auf, werde 
Licht,” which comes like a flash from Heaven on the earthly 
darkness below—how majestic the chorale, “ Awake, a Voice 
is calling,” and the prophetic songs of triumph in distinction 
to the clamorous cries of the heathens and Jews. All these 
fine perceptions of the different states of feeling which per- 
vaded the various sects in the early days of Christianity, can 
be traced by comparing the different choruses. Such as 
“ Behold, we count them blessed which have endured,” and 
“Qh, the Depth of the Riches, Wisdom, and Knowledge of 
God,” with “This Man ceaseth not,” “ Here is the Temple of 
the Lord,” “The Gods are come to us in the Likeness of Men,” 
etc. In all these, the elements of Judaism, Christianity, and 
Heathenism are powerfully marked, and the music owes 
much of its effect to the grand orchestral combinations with 
which the work abounds. I believe the chorale is brought 
to perfection in this oratorio, and though it may be said that 
a like effect is produced by the great Sebastian Bach, yet 
even this would enhance the value of a work by one who, a 
century later, could revive the song in all its freshness, with 
the additional beauties supplied by modern art. 


* We beg leave to doubt both this and what precedes.—Eb. 
(Zo be continued.) 





INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


_ Tse new Prussian law, concerning “The protection of copy- 
rights of works of arts and sciences,” contains the following para- 
graphs, which are of importance to composers :—“ Any author of 
a dramatic or dramatico-musical work publishing it, can preserve 
for himself and his heirs the exclusive right for public perform- 
ance of the same work, by claiming a legal uction for the purpose, 
which, however, must be printed within every copy. This right 
extends for the life of the author, and remains in force for his 
heirs for ten years after his death. 

“ Whosoever, without a proper authority given by the author, 
shall perform such a work, shall be fined from five to fifty dollars. 
If such performance takes place on any stage,* half of the proceeds 
shall be forfeited, two-thirds for the author or his heirs, and 
one-third for the poor of the place where the aforesaid perform- 
ance shall take place.” 





* Without permission of the author, or his heirs. 





Tue Lonpon Orcuestra has accepted a lucrative engage- 
ment for Four Concerts, to be given on March 13th, 14th, 15th, 
16th, in the Industrial Exhibition, Dublin. The performances 
wil! consist of classical and popular music, and Miss Thirlwall is 
engaged as Vocalist. Mr. Frank Mori is the Conductor. 

Music at THE CrystaL Patace.—A court for the reception 
of musical instruments is in course of construction at the Crystal 
Palace, the design of which has been entrusted to Mr. Thomas. 
We understand that some of the most emineat of our pianoforte 
makers have visited Sydenham with a view of offering practical 
advice in reference to its general arrangement. The maintenance 
of an equable temperature has been secured, and scientific atten- 
tion has been directed to making the court as effective as possible 
for the exhibition of musical instruments. 

Mr. Lucas’s Musicat Evenines.—An excellent programme 
was provided by Mr. Lucas for the visitors to his first Chamber 
Concert, on the evening of the 2nd instant, at his residence, in 
Berners Street. The selection was as varied as it was sterling. 
It comprised Mozart’s quartet, No.2; Hummel’s grand duet 
sonata, in A flat, for two performers on the piano; Spohr’s 
quartet, in E minor (No. 2, Op. 45); Schubert's trio, Op. 99, for 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, and Beethoven’s quartet, No. 
6, Op. 13. Mr. Lucas was assisted in the quartets, etc, by 
Messrs. Sainton, Cooper, and Hill. With such admirable 
executants, the performances could not fail to be satisfactory; 
and it is hardly too much to say that the three quartets were 
perfectly executed. Miss Jackson, a pupil of Herr Pauer, is 








one of the most promising young pianists we have heard for 
some time. Her execution is neat and brilliant, and her taste 
unexceptionable. Hummel’s clever and showy, but lengthy and 
patchy duet, was played in first-rate one by this young lady 
and her instructor. It is invariably asked at these concerts— 
“Why does not Mr. Lucas, who has written so much instru- 
mental music, treat his patrons and friends now and then to one 
of his own compositions ?” 

Mr. Jarretr’s Oreratic Troure—The performances of this 
Operatic Company in the provinces were brought to a termination 
on Thursday, the 2nd instant, at Glasgow. Mr. Wood, the 
entrepreneur for Scotland. was called for, and made a speech, in 
which he praised the artists and thanked the public. Mr. Wood's 
address was received with great enthusiasm. Mr. Jarrett and 
his troupe have gone to Dublin to sing at a concert at the Exhibi- 
tion. The success achieved by Madame Caradori, Herr Reichart, 
and Herr Formes, in their late tournée, has been chronicled by 
the whole provincial press. 

A Concert on a large scale will be given at Exeter Hall, on 
Wednesday evening, April 5th, under the direction of Herr 
Sommer, for the benefit of the orphans and widows of the work- 
men killed last year at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. Mr. Sims 
Reeves and other artists have volunteered their services. 

Sacrep Harmonic Socrety.—The second performance of the 
Creation was given by this society last night, at Exeter Hall, 
with the same artists as before. The Hall was crowded, 
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PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


Tue first concert of the old Philharmonic Society is the 
alarm bell which announces the commencement of the bond fide 
Musical Season in London. The New Philharmonic follows—then 
the Italian Opera, with its accompanying flight of exotic singing 
birds—and then we are in the midst of it. The air is filled with 
melody, and the fog is dissipated by the sound of the trumpet. On 
Monday night, in the Hanover Square Rooms, resplendent with 
the lamps of Leslie, and dingy with the dirt of half a century, 
the old Philharmonic Society solemnised the inauguration of its 
renewed life. The skin of the caterpillar which had lain dormant 
during the autumn and winter broke, and out came the butter- 
fly as gaudy and fluttering asever. To drop metaphor, however, 
we subjoin the programme of the concert. 

PaRT I. 


Sinfonia, No. 6 (Jupiter) - - - - Mozart. 
Aria, Signor Belletti (Jessonda) - - - Spohr. 
Concerto in D minor, Mrs. Thompson - ~ Mendelssohn. 
Aria “ Dalla sua Pace” Mr. Sims Reeves’ = - Mozart. 
Overture, Siege of Corinth . - - Rossini. 
PART ll. 
Sinfonia Pastorale - : - - - Beethoven. 
Duetto (I Marinari) Mr. 8. Reeves and Sig. Belletti Rossini. 
Jubilee Overture - - - : - Weber. 


“No novelty !” is always the cry, on the occasion of the first 
performance of the ancient Philharmonic. “No novelty!” Per- 
haps, however, in this coyness of innovation lies one of the secrets 
of its strength and durability. Is it not enough, and therefore 
as good as a feast, to hear the Jupiter symphony of Mozart, and 
the Pastorale symphony of Beethoven well performed? Does 
not one represent the might and perfection of orchestral music 
in the last, and the other do as much for the present century ? 
Are they not both irreproachable models—and therefore im- 
mortal—and therefore for ever new? Who will answer in the 
negative? What then, becomes of the ery of “No novelty !” 
when the Jupiter and the Pastorale are thundering against each 
other at one and the same concert? Moreover, there was a 
novelty in the programme—and one of great interest—the first 
song of Ottavio in Don Giovanni, which Rubini, Mario, and the 
rest of them invariably omit. This song unfolds, in a much more 
intelligible manner than “Il mio Tesoro,” the devotion of the 
lack-a-daisical Ottavio for his mistress, Donna Anna, who will not 
admit of his protestations after the death of her father, and the 
cruel outrage upon herself on the part of the libertine, Giovanni. 
In its way, it is as beautiful as the other. Mr. Sims Reeves 
sang it to perfection. Had we got nothing else for our guinea, 
we should have been satisfied. The overture to the Stege of 
Corinth, one of Rossini’s most brilliant operatic preludes, was a 
quasi “novelty” at these concerts, The Jubilee of Weber was 
no novelty at all; but the National Anthem of Great Britain 
which comes in at the end, lifted the audience on their feet—a 
display of loyalty which was significant enough just now. The 
air from Jessonda (the war song, “Amid the Battle raging”) 
was sung by Signor Belletti, to the Italian version of the words 
by Signor Maggioni, Poet of the Royal Italian Opera. It would 
have been more effective had it been taken quicker and with 
more spirit by the clever barytone. That part which relates to 
battle was too much of a hue with that which relates to love ; 
and the contrast designed by Spohr was consequently lost. 
Rossini’s charming camera duet was capitally sung by Mr. Reeves 
and Signor Belletti, although we should have preferred the 
original pianoforte accompaniment, clever as the orchestral 
arrangement, introduced on this and previous occasions, may 
be considered. 


Mrs. Thompson (late Miss Kate Loder) appeared for the last 
time as a public performer. She was received with high favour, 
played the concerto of Mendelssohn with unflagging spirit, and 
was loudly applauded at the end. The loss of this clever lady 
will be felt in our concerts. Few have obtained, and fewer have 
deserved, so eminent a name as a pianist of the classical school. 
An excellent musician, as well as a first-rate executant, Miss 
Kate Loder (we prefer her maiden name) was admirably 
calculated to understand thoroughly and perform efficiently a 
class of music, which, though the highest and most intellectual, 
is by no means so generally adopted by our native pianists and 
composers as might be wished. 

The band, with an exception or two, remains the same as 
last year. Bottesiniand Piatti have seceded, or at any rate have 
not been engaged. The first being in America, his absence is 
explained ; but the last being in London, his absence is unex- 
plained. Moreover, we missed Mr. Willy from the ranks of the 
violins. This was strange, since there is no better orchestral 
player than that gentleman, and scarcely any so good. Has he 
been discarded 1—and, if so, why? We must inquire further 
into the matter. The execution of the symphonies was in 
general very good—that of the Pastorale, a slight defect or so 
allowed for, more than up to the average mark. The fault we 
found with the Jupiter was, that, from beginning to end, it was 
too uniformly loud. The overtures were dashed off with im- 
mense spirit. Mr. Costa, who remains at the head of the 
orchestra, conducted with his usual energy and decision, and was 
well received on appearing upon the platform. The audience, 
not very numerous by the way, was one of the coldest and most 
apathetic we ever remember to have seen at a Philharmonic 
concert. There was not a single display of enthusiasm through- 
ovt the evening. Even the slow movement of Mozart’s sym- 
phony, an exquisite inspiration, although exceedingly well 
played, passed off frigidly. How is this to be accounted for ? 
Has free trade in symphonies robbed them of their attraction 1— 
or have the connoisseurs and professors who make up the sub- 
scription list of the Philharmonic Society adopted the conviction 
that they can hear them as well played elsewhere, and for less 
money? Qui sait? Time will show. Time will enlighten us 
upon this and other questions. Perhaps it may have been a 
feeling of disappointment on the part of subscribers at a new 
sign of economy of the directors, who dispensed with the octave 
flute. We do not blame the directors for exercising economy. If 
they were losers by last season, which we understand was the 
case, they are right to retrench the expenses, and get rid of 
Signor Bottesini, Signor Piatti, Mr. Willy, and the octave flute. 
But if they dispense with the octave flute, they should dispense 
with works in which it is essential—such, for instance, as the 
air from Jessonda, the overture to the Siege of Corinth, and the 
Pastoral Symphony. Although in Rossini’s overture the octave 
flute is only introduced to augment the noise, in Spohr’s air and 
Beethoven’s symphony (the “Storm”—for instance) it is indispen- 

sable. Where was the shrill whistling of the wind? The fact of 
being deprived of their octave flute, however, may be accepted 
as an explanation of the frigidity of the audience, 





Tue Beatz Tournét.—The artistes forming Mr. Beale’s concert 
party have returned from the provinces, after a very successful tour. 
Mr. Beale, the entrepreneur, has presented Mr. Land with a piece of 
plate, as a token of his estimation of that gentleman’s services during 
the tour, in the capacity of manager and accompanyist. The artists 
who composed the troupe, were Mdme, Amedei, Mrs. and Mr, Weiss, 
M. Sainton and Miss Arabella Goddard, 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS. 


Tux 116th anniversary meeting took place on Tuesday at the 
Freemason’s Tavern. The dinner which, as usual, opened the 
proceedings, was served at six o'clock, when about 200 musical 
professors and amateurs sat down. Mr. T. H. Hall, F.RS, a 
distinguished amateur, presided. 

_ After the cloth was removed, and the immortal “ Non nobis, 
Domine” had been well sung, the customary toasts and honours 
were gone eings. The Chairman proposed “ Prosperity to the 
Royal Society of Musicians,” which, it is needless to say, was 
drunk with vehement and prolonged cheering. In his pre- 
liminary speech, Mr. Hall gave a general statement of the 
receipts and expenditure of the society for 1853, which shows 
that it is in a bee yen state. The interest derived from 
ground-rents and stock, donations, legacies, subscriptions, profits 
of the annual concert, etc., give a total sum of £2,998 15s. 8d.; 
while the expenditure for the year, in annuities and gifts, dis- 
pensed according to the charity, has been £2,679 14s. 11d. The 
speech of the President was short, clear, and to the purpose. 

e discoursed on the merits of the institution, drew striking 
pictures of the necessities to which musicians of the highest 
talent had been reduced, adducing Beethoven as an example (by 
the way, Mozart would have afforded a more appropriate in- 
stance), and paid a high compliment to the munificent house of 
Broadwood and Sons, whose various donations have amounted 
to £1,000—£700 in money, and £300 realised by the sale of the 
grand pianoforte which was exhibited at the Crystal Palace, and 
presented to the society by the Messrs. Broadwood. This last 
announcement was received with tremendous cheering. Mr. 
M‘Murdie proposed the chairman’s health, and read a list of the 
donations and subscriptions, which betrayed a falling off from 
former years. 

The musical department was unexceptionable. The engage- 
ments included the names of Madame Newton Frodsham, Misses 
Messent and Ransford, Signor Belletti, and Mr. Sims Reeves, 
vocalists ; and Mr. Richardson and M. Sainton, instrumentalists. 
‘The ladies all sang their best, and Mr. Sims Reeves obtained an 
enthusiastic encore in Molique’s song, “When the Moon is 
brightly shining.” Signor Belletti was also unanimously called 
on to repeat Rossini’s “La Danza.” Madame Newton Frod- 
sham sang an air of Bishop’s admirably, and was accompanied by 
Mr. Distin on the trumpet. Miss Ransford and Miss Messent 
were also much applauded in their songs. M. Sainton created a 

Surore in his Romance and Tarantella. The Messrs. Distin exe- 
cuted a selection from Der Freischiitz with their usual skill and 
effect ; and Spofforth, Bishop, and Messrs. Alfred Mellon and 
M‘Murdie supplied sundry glees, which were sung by Messrs. 
Barnby, Bayley, J. Cewant W. Coward, Ferrari, Forster, 
Handel Gear, Donald King, Kinkee, Lawler, Land, Novello, 
Rovedino, Montem Smith, Whitehouse, and Young. Messrs. 
Cipriani Potter and Sterndale Bennett were the accompanists 
at the pianoforte. 

The “ Non nobis, Domine,” by the way, after dinner, was sung 
much better than the National Anthem after the Queen’s health 
had been drunk, which, as wine had circulated freely, may be 
readily accounted for. Haydn’s March for wind instruments, 
composed expressly for the Royal Society of Musicians, and a 
new and highly effective March by Mr. Cipriani Potter, written 
forthe occasion, were both played by the band of wind instruments. 
The last was encored. On the whole, the 116th Anniversary 
“Festival” was very satisfactory, and the company departed 
well-pleased with the entertainment. 

The Committee of Management consisted of the following 
members :—Messrs. Aguilar, Anderson, W. 8. Bennett, R. Bar- 
nett, W. Card, Coote, J. B. Chatterton, Clinton, R. Clark, Fitz- 
william, Ferrari, Griffin, J. H. Griesbach, R. Hatton, W. H. 
Holmes, H. Hill, Jewson, A. Mackintosh, M‘Murdie, Mellon, 
Potter, Lovell Phillips, Rovedino, Salaman, C. E. Stephens, and 
Willy. Messrs. Card, Chatterton, M‘Murdie and Rovedino 
officiated as the Ladies’ Committee. 





Cugar Mvsto.—At Copenhagen, Mendelssohn’s songs are os 
by subscription, at threepence a book, each containing several numbers, 











MR. LINDSAY SLOPER’S SOIREES. 


Tue second and last of these classical entertainments took 
place on Tuesday evening at the New Beethoven Rooms. The 
programme was good, and the audience numerous and attentive. 
Mr. ee ed was in splendid “play,” as the term goes, and 
thoroughly satisfied his most critical hearers. His coadjutors were 
Messrs. Sainton (violin), Dando (viola), and Lucas (violoncello). 
The performances began with Mozart’s pianoforte quartet in E 
flat (Op. 13), one of the early works of the master. It was ad- 
mirably executed by Mr. Sloper and the three gentlemen already 
named. The other concerted piece was Beethoven’s fine and 
occasionally eccentric sonata for piano and violin in G (Op. 96), 
the performance of which, by Mr. Sloper and M. Sainton, was 
beyond reproach. Mr. Sloper’s solo performances were highly 
interesting. Two numbers from Mendelssohn’s glorious book of 
Six Preludes and Fugues* (Op. 35)—a work as transcendent as 
it is little known—deserve particular mention. The lovely pre- 
lude in A flat, with its fugue if possible still lovelier, was fol- 
lowed by the prelude and fugue inF minor. The prelude, which 
is as passionate as anything in music, was, nevertheless, less 
thoroughly understood than the fiery and ungovernable fugue, 
in which the whole genius of Mendelssohn is revealed. The last 
was superbly played by Mr. Sloper, who neither flinched from 
the adlegro nor from the con fuoco. Better execution of an intri- 
cate and very difficult fugue we have seldom heard. The same 
composer’s Andante and Presto Agitato in B minor, which 
(more shame to our pianists) is almost unknown, was equally 
well rendered by Mr. Sloper, who is quite at home in this 
music, which demands especial clearness and decision of execu- 
tion. Two elegant bagatelles, entitled Day Spring and 
Valse Capricieuse, the compositions of Mr. Sloper, played to 
perfection, as might have been expected, terminated the concert 
with good effect. The first is a novelty of which the title alone 
is unintelligible to us; the second is an old and deserved 
favourite. The concert was agreeably varied by the Romance 
and Jarantella of M. Sainton, executed with wonderful spirit by 
the composer, who had already performed them on the same 
evening at the “Festival” of the Royal Society of Musicians. The 
vocal music was good. A pleasing and well written song by Mr. 
Sloper, entitled “Seek not to know if all must fade” (the words 
by Mr. Palgrave Simpson) was very nicely sung by Miss Amy 
Dolby, who is evidently making progress. In Haydn’s canzonet, 
“My Mother bids me bind my Hair,” sung by the same young 
lady, the signs of improvement were still more evident. The 
other vocal music was entrusted to Signor Belletti, who (also, 
like M. Sainton, fresh from the “ festival” of the Royal Society of 
Musicians) was encored in a somewhat stale bolero, “ Quand’ 
olezzante brezza,” composed by one Bergson, and was not encored 
in an eternally fresh and spirited aria, entitled “Non pid 
andrai,” from an opera called Le Noze di Figaro, by a composer 
named Mozart, which Signor Belletti (who is an Italian) sang 
much less con amore than the somewhat stale bolero. Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper did the singers the honour of accompanying them upon 
the pianoforte. 





* Published by Addison and Hollier. 








Loypon Sacrep Harsonic Society—The performance of 
Handel’s Joshua, on Monday evening, attracted a crowded audience 
to Exeter Hall. The oratorio was preceded by Dr. Elvey’s anthem 
“In that Day,” which would have made the performance too 
long, but that the “cuts” in Joshua were plentiful. The principal 
singers were Mrs. Enderssohn, Miss Alleyne, Miss M. Wells, Mr. 
Lockey, and Mr. Weiss. Some of the choruses went well, and 
some might have gone better. The chorus of Israelites, “We, 
with redoubled Rage,” was sung with energy, and received with 
great applauie. Of the singers, Mr. Weiss and Miss M. Wells 
particularly distinguished themselves—the latter in the air, 
“ Heroes, when with Glory,” in which she was loudly applauded, 
and Mr. Weiss in the air, “Shall I in Mamre’s fertile Plain,” 
which was enthusiastically encored. Mrs. Enderssohn sang 
“Oh! had I Jubal’s Lyre” with great expression,and Mr, Lockey 
acquitted himself admirably in the tenor music. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Moustcan Amateur.—It depends upon the difficulty of the 
Polkas, Ballads, etc. As a general abstract question, we should 
say certainly not. 

Truro.—Clara Novello was married on Wednesday, the 22nd 
of November, 1843. 

W. A. B—Kerubini—without any accent on the “e.” 





*,* In the next number of the Musica, Wortp will be given the 
continuation of the papers on Mendelssohn, which, in con- 
sequence of press of matter, is unavoidably postponed. 





Brrtu.—On Saturday, the 4th instant, at her residence, 123, Gloucester 
Terrace, Hyde Park, Mrs, Sims Reeves, of a son. 
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old Philharmonic Society, and proclaimed it, far and wide, 
the Autocrat of all possible musical institutions, past, present, 
and tocome. The notice of the first concert, on Monday, is 
made the basis, on Thursday, of an ode (in prose), recount- 
ing, one by one, the Philharmonic claims to admiration, and 
reciting the deeds and achievements of that remarkable body, 
in language quite as glowing as the improvisations of those 
ancient bards whio, in Pennillion, shrieked the praises of their 
chiefs at the Histedvodd. What particular influence can 
have excited sugh an unexpected burst of eloquence, we are 
at a loss to guess. No one has dreamed of calling into ques- 
tion the magnanimous virtues of the Philharmonic Society, or 
of disputing the “ world-wide renown” which its poet-laureate 
in the Daily News believes that it enjoys. More humble 
proselytes of music (acolytes in the temple), who would not 
presume to discuss a point with the Daily News (much less 
with the Philharmonic Society), might possibly entertain 
notions that, by some great misfortune, would clash with 
those expressed in Thursday’s “Ode ;” but they would never 
dare to utter them en pleine paix. That the opinions of 
such proselytes are necessarily untenable, when opposed to 
those expressed by the Daily News in its hymn to the Phil- 
harmonic perfection, we believe, and shall endeavour to show. 

A mere acolyte in the Temple of the Muses, in the plenitude 
of his presumption, might take exception to the following 
apology for want of novelty in the programme of the 
first concert of the most glorious and puissant ancestors of 
the New Philharmonic Society. 

“Our musical readers will at once perceive that this selection does not 
present any novelty whatever; a circumstance which, as usual, will be 
made the subject of much shallow and petulant criticism. The cry of 
‘Novelty!’ is the easiest thing in the world to raise, if it is not con- 
sidered whether this object is, in the given case, practicable or expedient. 
The Philharmonic Society, established nearly half a century ago for the 
cultivation and improvement of orchestral composition and performance, 
has acquired a world-wide renown (the word European is no longer ap- 
plicable now that America forms a part of the world of music), and has 
done more towards the accomplishment of its end than all the other 
musical establishments of the Old World and the New, put together. When 
the Philharmonic Society began its labours the great established sym- 
phonists were Haydn and Mozart. Beethoven was rising into fame; 
but his greatness was slowly recognised in his own country, while 
in France his very name was unknown. The Philharmonic Society 
took up his symphonies—such of them as_ then existed — per- 
formed them as they had never been performed before, and taught the 
Germans themselves to understand and appreciate their mighty country. 





* The Daily News, Thursday, March 9. 
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man. Much more slowly, the French profited by the same lesson, and 
their boasted Conservatoire has merely followed the footsteps of the 
Philharmonic Society. It was from our Society that Beethoven obtained 
the warmest encouragement and best assistance which he ever received, 
and to which the world owes the very test’ of his works. Spohr 
owes to the society a similar debt of gratitude, which he has ever been 
most willing to acknowledge; and the whole musical world knows what 
it has done to foster the rising genius of Mendelssohn. In this manner, 
the Philharmonic Society has formed its répertoire, extending from 
Haydn, the father of symphony, to Mendelssohn, the youngest of his 
sons. It has frequently attempted still further to increase its store: at 
different times it has ransacked the Continent for new works, and 
endeavoured to find them at home; but, with the exception of a few 
overtures and other pieces of small dimensions, their researches 
have had little fruit. It is notorious that there is not a single 
symphony since those of Mendelssohn, produced at a Philharmonic 
Concert, which has not brought upon the directors the well-founded 
reproach of having occupied the evening with inferior matter, to the 
exclusion of some work of one of the great masters. Last year, several 
such attempts were made; but, for our part, till another Mendelssohn 
burst upon the world, we have no desire to have them repeated. The 
symphonies of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, and Mendelssohn 
furnish materials quite sufficient for a selection ever fresh and delightful ; 
and we trust that the Philharmonic Society will not suffer itself to be 
induced by the vulgar cry of novelty to mix up those masterpieces with 
things unworthy of their companionship. In doing so, the Society would 
injure its own reputation, and frustrate the great object of its existence. 
Let it continue the course which it has so long and so consistently 
pursued, of performing the greatest works of the greatest composers, with 
that care, precision, and power for which its orchestra is so justly cele- 
brated, and it need not fear either detraction or rivalry.” 


He (the acolyte in the temple) might, we said, take excep- 
tion; we should have said many exceptions. Let us 
endeavour to sustain the cause of the ignorant malcontent, 
and, as if (which Fate forbid!) we were of the same way of 
thinking, make of him our client, and of ourselves his 


advocate. 

Dairy News—Lxamined b 

Q. You said that your musical readers would at once perceive 
there was no novelty in the programme ? 

A, It must have been evident to any one that could read. 

Q. Good. But you went on to say, that this circumstance 
would be visited, as usual, by much shallow and petulant 
criticism ? 

A, No doubt of it—witness the notices next day ? 

Q. What do you mean by shallow? And what do you mean 
by petulant ? I cannot conceive, and I wish you to explain, 
how such epithets can be applied to the simple assertion that 
there was no novelty in the programme—an assertion you made 
yourself, in common with the rest of them ? 

A, Well—to say the truth—I am not prepared to answer 





ou. 
R @. Let that pass. You remark, further on, that the Philhar- 
monic Society was established “ for the cultivation and improve- 
ment of orchestral composition and performance ?” 

A, Certainly—nearly half a century ago—and, as I added, it 
“has done more towards the accomplishment of its end than 
all the other musical establishments of the Old World and the 
New, = together.” 


Q. I believe it has done something—though a great deal less 
than it might have done—for orchestral performance; but 
what it has effected for orchestral composition, I wish to be 
informed. 

A. I can answer you satisfactorily. Clementi, Cherubini, 
Beethoven, Spohr, Mendelssohn, and Potter have all written 
symphonies, which were ordered and paid for by the Phil- 
harmonic Society. 

@. Your answer is to the purpose. In what key was the 
symphony of Clementi ? 

A, I think in I believe 
forget. 

@. When was it last performed ? 

(A Voice, interrupting). “ Nearly fifty years ago.” 

Q. Silence! (Zo A.) When was it last performed ? 

A. I really forget. 


the fact is, I 
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Q. That is odd. What symphony did Beethoven compose for 
the Philharmonic oy 

A, The Ninth—the Choral Symphony—the last he wrote. 

Q. He was munificently paid for it, was he not? You have 
stated that from the Philharmonic Society “ Beethoven obtained 
the warmest encouragement and the best assistance he ever 
received ”—and that to this Society the world is indebted for the 
very greatest of his works? I presume the composer of the Ninth 
Symphony received at least £1000 for his labour? 

A. I think not so much. 

Q. What—with the “warmest encouragement,” and the “best 
assistance ?” 

A, Not so much as £1000. 

Q. Such a symphony, in a musical point of view, is equal toa 
great epic poem—is it not? 

A, Assuredly, Except Homer’s and Milton’s, no epic poem, 
in grandeur and elaboration, can compare with the Ninth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven. 

Q. And, you say, he did not get £1000 for it? 

A. No. I think he had about—about—about—— 

Q. About how much ?—£800—£700? 

A, Not quite so much. 

Q. How much, then? Cut the matter short. 

A, I believe he got £100. 

Q. That was, certainly, “warm encouragement !” 

(A Voice. “ When the Society tried it, they couldn’t play it, 
and they said it was a mad rhapsody, as they did, some years 
before, of the C minor”—— 

Q. Silence. (to A.) The Philharmonic Society, of course, made a 

eat effect with this fine work—for I see that you say, “the 

iety taught the Germans themselves to understand and 
appreciate their mighty countryman?” 

A Voice. “The symphony was played in Vienna before it 
was known in England. The Philharmonic Society had nothing 
to do with commandirg it. It is all humb” ) 

Q. Silence! (to A.) You do not reply? 

A. It was tried, and, not being Bund effective, was laid by 
for some years. 

(A Voice. “For fifteen years,”) 

Q. Quite enough. I can see that you have advanced claims 
in respect of Beethoven to which the Philharmonic Society 
have no right, either as patrons of art or as appreciators of good 
music, About Cherubini’s Symphony—it was an original work, 
was it not }—ordered by the Society ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. How much was paid for it ? 

(A Voice, “ Nothing.”) 

A, I really cannot remember. 

@. And Spohr’s Symphony t—It was the second, was it not ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. I remember—it is a very fine work. How much was paid 
for that ? 

(A Voice.—* Nothing.”) 

A, I really do not remember. 

Q. And Mendelssohn’s Symphony ? 

(A Voice—“ Nothing for that. Moreover it was condemned, 
and shelved for years. The band could not play it, and the 
directors pronounced it a failure.”) 

A, I really do not remember. 

Q. I have heard that this symphony was what is now known as 
bee —— Symphony ? 

. Yes, 





Q. Well—that was made popular in London by Jullien at his 
concerts, and by other societies than the Philharmonic. How 
did it happen to be so long neglected by the society for which it 
was composed ? 

A. I really cannot say. All I know is, that the Philharmonic 
Society “has done more towards the accomplishment of its end 
than all the other musical establishments of the Old World and 
the New, put together.” 

Q. “Towards its end ”—its end ; what was that ?—I forget. 

A. “The cultivation and improvement of orchestral composi- 
tion and performance.” 

Q. Composition ? 


A, Certainly. 

Q. Have they rewarded their own countrymen better than 
the foreigners?. . 

A, Well—let me see. I think—let me see—let me see— 

Q. It’s no use putting on your moral spectacles. They have 
behaved better to their own countrymen. They have not got 
MSS. from them for nothing, or for a miserable sum, and, in- 
competent to execute or understand them, laid them on the 
shelf. They have magnanimously excluded “native talent ” 
from their speculations. Am I wrong? 

A. I really cannot remember. 

Q. Pray refer to your article. 

(A Voice. “Macfarren has been treated with contempt. Ben- 
nett has been ”———) 

Q. Silence! (to A.) Have you, or have you not——————. 

(Adjourned till Monday.) 





RUBINI. 


Letrers from the town of Bergamo inform us of the death 
of this celebrated singer, after a short illness of three days. 

Giovanni-Battista Rubini, the most renowned tenor of the 
present century, was born at Romano, a small town in the 
province of Bergamo, on the 7th of April, 1795 (or, as some 
say, 1792—the same year in which Rossini came into the 
world.) The son of a professor of music, he learned the ele- 
ments of that art from his earliest infancy. Before he was 
eight years old, he sang in the churches, or took a violin 
part in the orchestra. Some time later, he was confided 
to the care of Dom Santo, a priest and organist at Adro, 
near Brescia, who had some knowledge of harmony and 
singing. After having tried the voice of young Rubini,he came 
to a decision that the child had no dispositions for the vocal 
art, and sent him back to his father. The latter, however, 
persuaded that the organist of Adro was wrong in his 
opinion, continued to give lessons to his son, who at the age 
of twelve made his début on the stage in a woman’s part. 
After this essay, Rubini went to Bergamo, where he had 
contracted an engagement to play violin solos in the entr’actes, 
and to sing in the choruses. His first attempt as a singer in 
the theatre at Bergamo was in an air by Lamberti, which 
was introduced in a comedy. His success was triumphant, 
and he obtained from the impresario a reward in money 
equivalent to about four shillings, The remembrance of this 
event was often a source of gaiety to Rubini, when he after- 
wards became celebrated. Nevertheless, he had the vexation 
to see his triumph effaced by the refusal of the director of the 
Opera at Milan to admit him among the choruses, on 
the plea that he had not sufficient voice. The only 
resource left him was to embrace an offer to join a 
strolling troupe of singers who were just setting out 
for Piedmont. At Fossano, Saluzzo, and Vercelli, he was 
entrusted with the first tenor parts. At the last-mentioned 
town he became acquainted with a violinist named Madi, 
with whom he associated himself for the purpose of giving 
concerts. A tournée through Alexandria, Novi, and Valenza, 
however, proved unsuccessful, and they were compelled to 
return to Vercelli. The ill-luck which accompanied Rubini 
in all his excursions, induced him to retire from the strolling 
trowpe, and proceed to Milan, in the chance of finding em- 
ployment. At Milan, the only chance he obtained was an 
engagement for the autumn season, at Pavia, on a salary of 
less than two pounds a month. His success there was so 
great, that he was invited to Brescia for the Carnival in 
1815, with the magnificent sum of £40 for three months, 
This salary was doubled in the spring following, at the San 
Mose in Venice ; and at length Barbaja himself secured his 
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services for the Theatre Fiorentini in Naples, at 88 ducats a 
month. 

At the end of a year, although Rubini had obtained the 
marked favour of the public, Barbaja wished to get rid of 
him, and only consented to retain him on condition of his 
consenting to a reduction of his salary to seventy ducats. 
Rubini could have found more lucrative engagements, but he 
was anxious to remain at Naples where he was receiving 
valuable instructions from Nozzari. Nevertheless, while 
subscribing to the hard terms of the entrepreneur, he said to 
Barbaja, with the confidence of an artist who believes in his 
own talent, and feels assured that he is destined to become 
celebrated—* You profit by the advantages which my position 
affords you; but I will repay you for this one day or other.” 
Rubini was not deceived in his expectations. Several operas 
were written expressly for him in 1816 and 1817; he made 
a deep impression at Rome, in La Gazza Ladra, and obtained 
other brilliant successes at Palermo, and at Naples, on his 
return, all of which tended to raise his name in the market, 
and to make it worth the while of entrepreneurs to offer him 
more suitable terms. 

On the 6th of October, 1825, Rubini made his first appear- 
ance in Paris, as Ramiro in La Cenerentola. The charm of his 
voice, that peculiar style which belonged to himself alone, and 
was founded on no preceding model, the elegance of his 
vocalisation, and the rare good taste displayed in his ornaments 
and fioriture, ensured his triumph. La Donna del Lago, La 
Gazza Ladra, and Otello confirmed his reputation, and the 
critics unanimously pronounced him the “ King of Tenors.” 
Barbaja, who had ceded Rubini to the administration of the 
Théatre Italien, reclaimed him at the expiration of six 
months. Once more in Naples, the now great singer was 
speedily dispatched to Milan, and thence to Vienna, 
where he had already been in 1824. In the interval, 
Bellini’s Pirata and Sonnambula, and Donizetti's Anna 
Bolena, had provided Rubini with that particular 
character of music which specially suited his organization 
and his talent, and in which he showed himself far superior 
to what he had been in the operas of Rossini. Bellini and 
Rubini seemed born for each other, and their mutual glory 
to depend on their continued union. It was from this epoch 
(1826) that the incontestable superiority of Rubini, in a 
special kind of music, over all contemporary singers, was 
declared. In the operas we have cited, he first made use of 
those frequent contrasts of forte and piano, which, for fifteen 
years, was the most distinctive characteristic of his talent, 
and which he must be admitted to have abused by excess, 
although by its means he was accustomed to excite the 
liveliest transports of his hearers. This contrast was the 
stamp of his individuality; and through it he created a manner, 
or (mannerism), the imitators of which have unfortunately 
been always painfully inferior to their model. 

Until 1831, Rubini remained the exclusive property of 
Barbaja, who raised his salary (the greater part of which, of 
course, went into the pockets of the cunning entrepreneur) to 
60,000 francs (£2,400). At length, freed from responsi- 
bility, he returned to Paris, where he excited the greatest 
enthusiasm in J/ Pirata, Anna Bolena, La Sonnambula, and 
other operas of the new répertotre. The absolute frenzy 
created among the Parisian dilettanti by his execution of the 
airs, “Tu vedrai sventurata,” “Vivi tu,” and “Tutto é 
sciolto,” in those operas, surpassed anything before or 
since. 

In the same year, Rubini made his first appearance at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in London, in Bellini’s Z/ Pirata, in com- 





pany with his wife, Mdme. Rubini,* who was engaged as 
prima donna, His reception, until the last scene, was cold, 
and he failed to move the audience into any display of 
enthusiasm ; but “Tu vedrai sventurata ” awoke them from 
their trance, and Rubini triumphed in London as he 
had triumphed in Paris. From 1831 to 1841 he was 
engaged alternately, every year, six months in Paris, and 
six months in London, and at the English provincial festivals 
—except in 1838, when he passed the summer at his native 
place in Bergamo. His reputation continually increased, 
and his great successes caused him to be regarded as the 
first tenor of the age. His gains surpassed those of any of 
those singers whom fortune has most favoured. During 
the year which immediately followed the termination of 
his engagement with Barbaja, Rubini earned 125,000 francs 
(£5,000) ; and, from that time forward, his actual income was 
something more than 200,000 francs (£8,000.) In 1841, 
he was supposed to be worth two millions and a half of 
JSrancs—or £100,000. 

For several years, Rubini was engaged to direct the Im- 
perial Opera at St. Petersburgh, where his success was 
prodigious, and his emolument enormous. His final and his 
greatest triumph in Paris was in J Puritani, the last opera 
composed for him by his friend, Bellini (and, indeed, the last 
Bellini wrote). The music and the singer obtained a success 
almost without precedent; and “Ella tremante” even threw 
into the shade “Il mio Tesoro,” which, till then, had been 
considered Rubini’s most consummate vocal achievement. 

In 1842, in the height of his glory and the zenith of his 
powers, Rubini visited London for the last time. In the 
same, if we are not mistaken, he also took his leave of Paris. 
It was not till a few years later that he quitted St. Peters- 
burgh, and retired altogether into private life. He resided up 
to the day of his death, at his native place, Bergamo, where 
he kept a stud of horses, and enjoyed the esteem and affec- 
tion of a large circle of intimate friends and acquaintances. 





* Rubini was married at Naples in 1819, to Mdlle, Chomel, a French 
singer of some talent. Her last season as a public singer was Rubini’s 
first in London, 
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Mr. Cuartes SALAMAN’s PIANoFoRTE SorreEs.—The second 
came off on Saturday last, when Mr. Salaman was assisted b 
Messrs. Blagrove (violin), R. Blagrove (viola), and Hancock 
(violoncello) ; and by Mrs. Lockey as vocalist. Among the fall 
pieces were Mozart’s sonata, in A, for pianoforte and violin; 
Hummel’s trio in E flat, Op. 96, pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
cello; F. Ries’s quartet in E flat, Op. 17, for pianoforte, violin, 
viola, and violoncello; and Mendelssohn’s Andante and Presto 
Agitato, in B minor, for pianoforte solo. There was also a 
quartet by Marschner, in G, Op. 158, for pianoforte, violin, 
viola, and violoncello, which, though not a work of remarkable 
merit, much less of genius, was interesting as a novelty. Mr. 
Salaman played two solos of his own composition—omance 
sans Paroles, (“Cleelia,”) Op. 20, and Toccata Brillant, (“La 
Felicita,”) Op. 13. The performance went off well, and Mr. 
Salaman particularly distinguished himself in Hummel’s trio 
and Mozart's sonata. He had more than enough to do during 
the evening, but his zeal was unabated throughout. Mrs. 
Lockey agreeably varied the instrumental entertainment by her 
quiet and artistic singing. She introduced no less than four 
vocal pieces of Mr.Salaman’s—three English songs, and an Italian 
canzonet. These were received with great favour. The Italian 
canzonet pleased us the most. The rooms (at Mr. Salaman’s 
residence, in Baker Street), were quite full. 

CoLosseuM—An engagement has been entered into with 


several well-known artistes, and Herr Brandau as conductor, 
for a series of Vocal Concerts, every evening during the next 
four weeks of Lent. 
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MUSICAL WINTER EVENINGS. 


Tux second concert for the current season took place on 
Thursday evening, at the usual locale, Willis’s Rooms. It 
opened with Spohr’s quartet in E flat (Op. 58). The violins were 

err Molique and Mr. Goffrie; the tenor, Mr. Hill ; and the 
violoncello, Signor Piatti. The quartet, one of Spohr’s most 
melodious, was mip cpg reed executed. Beethoven’s trio in G 
(No. 2, Op. 1). had for its interpreters Mdlle. Madeleine Graver, 
her first appearance at these concerts (piano), Herr Molique 
(violin), and Signor Piatti (violoncello), The performance was 
excellent ; and the lady distinguished herself by a firm touch 
and ap gue expression. The trio was much applauded. 
Mozart’s famous clarinet quintet introduced Mr. s this 
season to Mr, Ella’s subscribers. This celebrated English 
artiste played superbly, and was admirably supported by the 
stringed instruments, 

Malle. Graver also played Liszt’s fantasia, “Les Patineurs,” 
from the Prophéte, which was injudicious, since that morceau is 
quite beyond the lady’s mechanical powers. Mdlle. Graver, 
who is so efficient in Beethoven, should avoid the Liszt school 
as much as possible. Previous to the Patineurs, a very ani- 
mated performance, by the Brothers Holmes, of a very silly 
piece, Kalliwoda, called “Introduction et Variations,” 
era Perf much attention, and brought down considerable ap- 
plause. The Brothers Holmes play with a spirit and precision 
that remind us of the Mollenhauers. They are very young— 
the eldest sixteen, the youngest fourteen—but they have already 
won a name in the profession. The talent of the younger 
spear the more remarkable. The solo was accompanied on 
the pianoforte by Herr Rummel. 








Harmonic Union.—Handel’s Judas Maccabeus was performed 
on Wednesday evening, at Exeter Hall, under the direction of 
Mr. Benedict. The Hall was quite full. The principal singers 
were Miss Stabbach, Mrs, Weiss, Miss Dolby, Mr. Weiss, and 
Mr, Sims Reeves. 

The chorus of the Harmonic Union is audibly improving. 
On no former occasion have we heard them sing with so muc 
force and precision. An occasional unsteadiness—as in the 
grand and picturesque chorus, “Fallen is the Foe,”—was ob- 
servable; but, “We come, We come in bright Array,” Bosc 
arm, ye Brave,” “ Hail, Judea, happy Land,” and others, were al 
that could possibly be desired. 

Mr. Sims Reeves sang the three airs of Judas magnificently, 
and created an immense enthusiasm. He was encored in each 
of his songs, but judiciously declined to accede to the desire of 
the audience, except in one instance—* Sound an Alarm”—the 
demand for which was too unanimous and loud to be resisted. 
A nobler specimen of Handelian singing than that of Mr. Sims 
Reeves, in “How vain is Man,” has rarely been heard. Mr. 
Weiss gave the dashing air, “Arm, arm, ye Brave,” with great 
and appropriate vigour; and Mrs. Weiss, in the lovely song, 
“Wise Men, flatt’ring, may deceive You,” displayed congenial 
sweetness and expression. Miss Stabbach was hoarse, and a 
written apology was distributed for her in the Hall. Miss Dolby 
had little to do, but that little she accomplished, as usual, like a 
thorough artist. To Mr. Benedict’s admirable conducting, no 
little of the excellence of the general performance was due. 

Mr.Sacaman’s Amateur Coorat Socrety.—The sixth meeting 
took place on Wednesday evening, when Mr. Barnett’s Mountain 
Sylph was performed. The choruses and concerted pieces were 
va given, especially the fortune-telling scene, and the chorus, 
“Qh! drink to our Master.” Of the airs entitled to particular 
notice, we would mention the duet, “Some Magic seems stealing,” 
the scena, “Man’s Misfortune,” the duet, “Farewell for ever,” 
and the air, “Deep in a Forest Dell.” The audience was select 
and attentive, and Mr. Salaman presided at the piano, with his 
usual ability. 

Sienor Briccraupr, the eminent flautist, has returned to 
London from Italy, where he has been sojourning for two years. 
He intends passing the season here. 

Sianor Pavesi, a tenor, well-known in Italy, made a suc- 
cessful début at Amsterdam on Saturday last, as Edgardo, in 


Herr Ernst Paver’s First Sorrre Musicate.—This took 
place at Willis’s Rooms, on Wednesday. Herr Pauer had pro- 
vided an attractive programme, which included Beethoven’s 
Sonata, for pianoforte and violoncello, in A, Op. 69; a Song 
without Words of Mendelssohn ; a pianoforte duet by Onslow ; 
a violin solo by Herr Molique; a new trio, in C minor, of his 
own composition ; besides the grand soprano air from Fidelio 
and some vocal pieces of less importance. The pianoforte duet 
of Onslow, the best of the two by that composer, was among 
the most attractive performances of the evenmg. It was admir- 
ably played by Miss Jane Jackson and Herr Pauer, and received 
with much favour. Herr Pauer’s trio—first time of perform- 
ance—was another feature of interest, and was done ample jus- 
tice to by the composer, Herr Molique and Signor Piatti. The 
trio, which we hope to hear again, is highly creditable to the 
talent of Herr Pauer. It is well written and effective, and pre- 
sents some ingenious combinations for the three instruments. 

It isa pity Miss Fanny Rowland should have chosen the scena 
from Fidelio, since it only served to show her incapacity to grasp 
with such grand and exacting compositions. Miss Fanny 
Rowland has a charming voice, and sings very well ; but some- 
thing more is required for the “Song of Hope;” and, for the 
sake of song, and Miss Fanny Rowland, we hope the fair vocalist 
will not attempt it i Miss F. Rowland was much 
better suited in a romance, by Gordigiani, which she sang 
very neatly and apes go Herr Molique played a solo of his 
own to perfection ; and the incomparable Piatti was as incom- 
apg as ever, in the Beethoven duet, with Herr Pauer. Mr. 

- de Becker, a bass singer, with a very nice voice, sang an air 
from Elijah, and a —~ by F. Schubert, in both of which he 
showed feeling. Herr Pauer, who finished the concert in dash- 
ing style with his own spirited Tarantella, also officiated as 
accompanist in the vocal pieces. The concert gave entire 
satisfaction. 

Mrs. PLumMer’s first Soireé musicale was well attended, and 


——, 


| the programme was light and agreeable. Mrs, Plummer sang 


“ Auld Robin Gray,” and took part in several concerted morceaua,, 
giving great satisfaction. Miss Messent sang an air by Ricci, 
and an English ballad, and was encored in the latter. Mr. 
Williams, a tenor, sang once or twice, and his voice was much 
admired. The pianist was Mr. Ferdinand Praeger, who played 
three compositions of his own,—Vocturne Romantique, Chanson 
@’ Amour, and Les Flocons de Neige—which were much admired. 
There has been so much rain lately, that Mr. Praeger is to be 
commended for attacking the snow. 
Hackyey.—Miss Ada Thomson and Mr. J. W. Janson gave their 
first Aunual Concert on Thursday evening, at the Manor Rooms, Hack- 
ney. The singers were Misses Messent, Cicely Nott, E. and J. Brougham 
and Julia Harland—Messrs. Sims Reeves, George Perren, Tillyard and 
Herr Clausthal. The instrumentalists : (harp) Herr Oberthur, (flute) Mr. 
Hird, (concertina) Messrs. G. Case and Janson ; sommes Miss Ada 
Thomson, (accompanyist) Mr. Haskins. Mr.Sims Reeves, who, of course, 
was the star of the evening, was encored in Hatton’s “ Good bye, Sweet- 
heart.” Herr Clausthal (his first appearance in England) is a Swiss vocalist 
of extraordinary pretensions. He sang, in native costume, three Swiss 
songs, in such a manner as to an encore in each. The accompani- 
ments to these songs were well played by Mr. Haskins. Miss Cicely 
Nott was encored in her “Echo” song. Herr Oberthur’s solo was a 
specimen of rages toe playing. Mr. George Case was encored in his 
concertina solo. iss Ada Thomson was successful in her solo for 
pianoforte. Miss Julia Harland arrived so late, that the concert 
terminated with her song. Mr. H. R. Allen, who was engaged, 
refused to appear, because his name was not announced in the bills 
in type as large as that of Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Watwortn.—Mrs. Constantine Newman gave her first concert at 
the Lecture Hall on Monday last. Thearrangements were under the 
direction of Mr. George Lake. The vocalists were Miss Messent, 
Miss Dolby, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Distin, Mr. and Mr. Suchet 
Champion. The programme was diversified—the Hall pretty full—the 
encores numerous ; the concert began and ended in good time, and the 
order of the pieces was notonce changed! Miss Messent was loudly 
encored in Mr. Frank Mori’s new song “ Norah spinning.” 

LireRary AND SorentrF10 Institution, Prm1ico.—A concert was 
iven here on Thursday evening. ‘The performers were Messrs. 
Clifford and Morell, the Misses West and the Misses A. and J. Poole. 





Lucia di Lammermoor. 
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DRAMATIC. 


Drury Laye.—On Wednesday, a morning 
lace at this theatre, in aid of the wives and children of the 
ritish soldiers who have been sent on the Turkish expedition. 
La Vendetta; or, the Corsican Brothers, had been announced, 
but, fromsome cause—which, though unexplained, was not difficult 


rformance took 


to guess—Virginius was substituted.* The theatre was filled 
in every part, the performance being under the patronage 
of the Duchess of Cambridge, the Princess Mary, and a long 
list of the nobility and gentry—the Lord Mayor, the Lady 
Mayoress, the Sheriffs, and sundry “ furred gowns” of the City, 
also appending, or prefixing, their names to the demonstration. 

The “National Anthem” and “Rule Britannia,” which pre- 
ceded the tragedy, were sung by the Misses Stabbach, Cicely 
Nott, Poole, Featherstone, Madame Newton Frodsham, Mdlle. 
Rita Favanti, and Mr. St. Albans, supported by a large choir, 
the band of the Life Guards, and the orchestra of the theatre. 
The Anthem produced an inspiriting effect, the whole house 
rising and cheering for several minutes at the end. “Rule 
Britannia” excited a similar demonstration ; and Mr. Smith being 
summoned, answered the summons instanter, and was vocife- 
rously applauded. Mr. Smith, by the way, is entitled to the 
heartiest acknowledgments of the public for thus taking by the 
hand all the wives and children of the absent warriors. 
When he dies, if the public be not unmindful, he will be buried 
with military honours, and have three volleys fired over him. 
The Drury Lane manager has set a good example, and, as in the 
case of the blankets and soup, we have no doubt he will be fol- 
lowed by other lessees in “national demonstrations in aid of 
the wives and children of the British soldiers sent as an expe- 
ditionary force.” 

Mr. Brooke’s Virginius does not please us, nor would it, we 
think, satisfy Mr. Sheridan Knowles. It is, however, less faulty 
than any of his Shaksperian characters. 

Oxympic.—As if to make amends for a recent failure, the new 
comedietta, Z’o Oblige Benson, produced on Monday evening, 
achieved a brilliant success. Mr. Robson had a part which 
suited him admirably, and his acting was prodigious. Indeed, 
we doubt, if, in a piece of so trifling a structure, we have ever 
seen it equalled. The plot of Zo Oblige Benson is evidently 
taken from the Pench? It turns on the indiscretion—more 
properly, indiscreetness—of a young married lady, Mrs, Benson 
(Miss Wyndham), who, being somewhat neglected by her 
husband (Mr. Emery), whom she really loves, admits the 
attentions of a young man, Meredith (Mr. Leslie), without in- 
tending any harm, and yet goes so far as to address him a letter. 
At a pic-nic party, Meredith slips a note into Mrs. Benson’s 
glove, which falls accidentally into the hands of Mrs. Southdown 
Trotter (Mrs. Stirling), a friend of Mrs. Benson. Mrs. South- 
down Trotter knows the ways of the world better than her 
friend, and, seeing the possibility of mischief arising from this 
flirtation, attempts to open the eyes of Mrs. Benson to the 
danger she incurs of risking her domestic happiness. Mrs. Benson 
cannot be persuaded that she has committed any wrong, and 
Mrs. Southdown Trotter, anxious for one whom she loves, hits 
upon an expedient which will give her proof positive of the 
scrape into which she is likely to bring herself by her thought- 
lessness. Having prevailed upon her husband (Mr. Robson)—a 
good easy sort of man, whose time is mostly absorbed in agri- 
cultural pursuits and vegetable experiments—to personate a 
jealous man, she tells Mrs. Benson, that she herself had been 
indiscreet enough to correspond with a gentleman, that her 
husband had found it out, and that he had gone half mad with 
jealousy. Here begins the fun. Trotter’s mild endeavours to 
assume the transports of jealousy are infinitely amusing. The 
bye-play with the wife, when he asks her, aside, “ What next to 
do,” his furious strides, and violent gesticulations, contrasting 
with his sober voice and his carefulness to avoid committing any 
outrage, were inimitably assumed by Mr. Robson. We entirely 
differ from a great authority on stage matters,{ that Mr. Robson 





* “The twin ghosts had been laid, by public opinion.” — Times. 
+ The name of the French piece is Un Service & Blanchard. M. 
t The Zimes. 


Numa played the principal part, 





did too much in this scene of pretended jealousy. We consider 
that he was singularly happy—that his exaggeration was 
thoroughly justified. Benson, who has heard ‘Mrs. Benson’s 
version of the story, tries to pacify Trotter, and tells him that a 
married woman may write to a male friend aud mean no harm, 
Trotter, perceiving that Benson is serious, thinks his wife has 

layed him a trick, and becomes jealous in downright earnest. 

ere was another phase of the acting for Mr. Robson, and none 
but those who have seen him play little serious bits, can have 
any idea of the reality and life fre infused into the real jealous 
scenes. Itis in such sifuations he chiefly differs from his con- 
eee and individualises his acting. Mr. Robson is as 
profoundly absorbed in his part as if he were sustaining a cha- 
racter of the deepest tragic interest. There isno understanding 
between him and the spectator, as if there was written on his 
countenance—*“ You see how I’m doing it.” Mr. Robson, in his 
earnest moments, never seems to bestow a thought upon 
the audience. He does not see Lord This in the stage-box, 
nor Mr. That in the upper-circle; nor does he calculate the 
number in the house. Applause itself come to his ears as an 
interruption. This entire abstraction in comic situations en- 
hances their effect. We are more inclined to laugh at a man 
seriously perplexed and angry at nothing, than when simulating 
rage and perplexity, and in a grotesque manner. In such scenes, 
with Mr. Wright we laugh at the actor; with Mr. Robson, at 
the author. That Mr. Robson can be as funny as any one, we 
need not say; but it is in the serto-comic that he has established 
his fame as an entirely original actor. 

The dénodment is brought about very neatly, Southdown 
Trotter being kept on the tenter-hooks of jealousy until the last 
moment, when all is explained to him, by his seeing a fragment 
of the letter written by Mrs. Benson. Not the least amusing 
part of the piece is the manner in which poor Benson—the really 
injured individual—is made the butt of everybody, and, even at 
the conclusion, is left in ignorance of the true state of affairs. 
This is according to the French morale. However, Mrs. 
Benson is made to own her thoughtlessness and folly, and 
repents ; and so poetical justice is conciliated. The piece 
was well acted by all the performers, and, at the fall of the 
curtain, there was a universal demonstration in its favour. Mr. 
— was summoned on, and received with enthusiastic 
cheers, 

The author or adapter of Zo Oblige Benson is Mr. Tom 
Taylor. 








FOREIGN. 


Paris.—A new symphony of M. Lefébure-Wély, organist of 
the Madeleine, was executed some time since by the Société des 
Jeunes Artistes, under the direction of M, Pasdeloup, in the 
Salle Herz. It was favourably received by the best judges, 
among whom we may mention the illustrious Auber. The 
symphony was repeated on Sunday week with the same suc- 
cess.—The Court -Concerts commenced at the Tuileries last 
Saturday. The performers were the members of ‘the Imperial 
Chapel, and some singers from the Thédtre Italien—A series 
of concerts has also been inaugurated in the salons of M. 
Abatucci, Minister of Justice. If we may judge from the artistes 
who appeared at the first, viz.:—Mario, Sophie Cruvelli, Alboni, 
Vivier, and Félix Godefroid, these distinguished réunions 
promise to create much excitement among Parisian dilettanti. In 
speaking of “the inimitable Vivier,” La France Musicale ex- 
presses itself as follows :— 


“ Monsieur Vivier is not prodigal of his talents. With an originality 
peculiar to him, this celebrated artist is always seeking for the im- 
possible! He dissappears for months, and no one knows where he has 
gone. Ifyouthink he is in London, he is sure to be—in Constanti- 
nople ; if you are told he is at Vienna, lo and behold him in Paris, con- 
cealed mysteriously, like some fantastic animal that shuns the light. 
The eccentricity of Vivier is the wittiest and most inscrutable of eccen- 
tricities. By force of assiduous and ardent study, he has now suc- 
ceeded in eng: | no less than five notes simultaneously, from the 
horn—all distinct from each other, though harmonising perfectly. 
Thus his hearers are led to imagine that they are listening to five 
different voices. By what alchemy has Vivier contrived to master this 
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inexplicable riddle? 4 tooth stood in the way of his researches— 
Vivier, without hesitation, —— it in two. This is no fiction; and 
those who know the man will easily credit it. You should hear him 
execute his fanfares, and sing his delicious melodies. His horn speaks 
with a truthful expression and charm that belong to the miraculous. In 
the beau monde, which he delights with his wit and his genius, he is 
sought after, admired, and rer “pa to such an extent, that it is with 
the greatest difficulty that » few intimate friends can get an oppor- 
tunity of hearing and applauding his original and admirable talent.’ 

In anticipation of the revival of La Vestale, the performances 
at the Grand Opera alternate between Les Huguenots with 
Madlle. Sophie Cruvelli, and Moise with Mdme. Bosio. Twelve 
representations of Madlle. Sophie Cruvelli have realised for 
M. Roqueplan the entire amount of the appointements guaranteed 
to that eminent artist, for the first year of her engagement. 
This is the best answer to those who blame the management for 
having agreed to such apparently extravagant terms.—The 
Emperor and Empress, accompanied by the reigning Duke of 
Saxe-Cobourg, were present at the last representation of Moise. 
—The first performance of Spontini’s Za Vestale is fixed for 
Monday.—M. Théophile Gautier’s new ballet, which has been 
set to music by Count Gabrielli, is again in rehearsal. Mdme. 
Cerito, who composes all the pas, and superintends the arrange- 
ments, is to sustain the principal character. The ballet will be 
given on the off-nights of La Vestale,—M. Labarre is also com- 
missioned to write the music of a ballet for Mdme. Rosati, who 
biol make her re-appearance some time in the month of 

P 

A new opera, in two acts, by MM. E. Sauvage and F. 
Bazin, is in active rehearsal at the Opéra Comique. The prin- 
cipal parts are entrusted to Messrs. v_ sere th Sainte-Foy, Faure, 
Ponchard, Lemaire, Mdlles. Andréa, Favel, Bellia, and Talmont. 
The next novelty will be an opera, in three acts, by M. Victor 
Massé.—At the ThéAtre-Italien, La Donna del Lago, and Le 
Tre Nozze (Alary), are in rehearsal, There is also some talk of 
Pacini’s Gli Arabi. The Barbiere still attracts. Mdme. Gassier 
and her husband are positively engaged for next season—At 
the Thé4tre-Lyrique the entertainments consisted, last week, of 
La Fille Invisible, Elisabeth, and Le Bijou Perdu. The last- 
named Mire will shortly be replaced by a new one from the 
pen of M. L. Clapisson.—On Saturday, Mdme. Pleyel, who is here 
‘or a short time, played at a concert, the proceeds of which were 
destined for charitable objects. The celebrated pianist was rap- 
turously applauded. Her magnificent talent seems to grow with 
years. If it were possible for Mdme. Pleyel to rp mye, we might 
say she had improved.—M. E. Deldevez, one of the three leaders 
at the Opera, lately invited his friends and the members of the 
Press to a performance of several works of his composition at 
M. Pleyel’s. The instrumentalists were Messrs. Deldevez, Singer 
Viguier, Regnault, and Goria. The vocal music was execute 
by M. Boulo.—Mdlle. Ida Bertrand has declined a lucrative 
engagement for the Opera at Rio Janiero. 

yons.—Mdme. Tedesco has appeared in the Favorita with 
great applause. 

Maprip.—Verdi’s 7rovatore has been well received here. 

Botogna.—Teresa Bertinolli, formerly celebrated as a vocalist, 
died on the 12th of February, aged seventy-eight. 

Rome.—A new opera, by Sangiorgi, entitled Za Mendicante, 
was produced, on the 11th of February, at the Argentina Theatre. 
It succeeded. 

Vienna.—Staudigl has not renewed his contract with the 
Opera. Hélzl has in engaged in his place, to sing the part of 
Rocco in Fidelio —Madlle. Maria Cruvelli, it is understood, has 
declined an engagement at the same theatre.—Herr Goldschmidt 
has returned 0 Drenden, to bring Jenny Lind, whose first con- 
cert at Vienna is announced to take place on the 28th, in the 
Redouten Saal—Meyerbeer’s Etoile du Nord will be brought 
out here under the direction of the composer. 

Brunswick.—V erdi’s Rigoletto has been very creditably brought 
out, under the direction of Herr Abt. 

FunFKIRCHEN.—T'e flautist, Prosper Amtmann, a native of 
Hungary, died on the ninth of January. He was one of the best 
performers on his instrument. His tone was considered one of 
the sweetest ever heard, and his shake was perfect, 





Beruin.—The Brothers Leopold and Moritz Ganz gave a 
vocal and instrumental concert on the 24th ult., in the Royal 
Concert Rooms, which was honoured by the presence of the 
King and Court. The following artistes from the Opera assis- 
ted :—Mdme. Tuczek, Mdlle. Trietsch, Herr Theodore Formes, 
and Herr Diiffke. Madame Parish Alvars played a solo on the 
harp, the composition of her husband, and was encored. The 
brothers L. and M. Ganz played several solos and duets on the 
violin and violoncello. e orchestra was directed by Herr 
Leopold Ganz. The overtures to Oberon and Fidelio were 
played. Herr Eduard Ganz was the accompanyist on the 

iano, 

. Verona.—At the Imperial Theatre, Verdi’s J7 Trovatore has 
been produced with great success. The Veronese dilettanti de- 
clare the new opera to be superior to Rigoletto. The cast is 
excellent, embracing, in the principal characters, Mdlle. Lotti, 
who has a magnificent voice; Bettini, the tenor; and Sig. 
Veroni, the new barytone. The last named is an Englishman, 
and, though he was not warmly received at first by the public, 
in a few nights he completely won their suffrages. Sig. Veroni 
has a good appearance, a fine voice, and real artistic feeling. He 
only wants a little more experience to be a real acquisition to 
the operatic stage. 

ConsTANTINOPLE.—igoletto will succeed J7 Trovatore, after 
which La Fiorina isto = produced. 


PROVINCIAL. 

Mancnester.—(From our own Correspondent.)\—The eighth 
and last concert of the present series of the Classical Chamber 
Music Society, took place in the Town Hall on the evening of the 
2nd instant. M. Sainton (violin), Charles Hallé (pianoforte), and 
Sig. Piatti (violoncello), were the performers. The hall was well 
filled with a select and attentive audience. The first part of the 
— was devoted to Beethoven, and included the trio in 

(Op. 1), and the sonata for piano and violoncello in A (Op. 69). 
Both were admirably executed, and thoroughly appreciated by 
the audience. The playing of Sig. Piatti in the sonata was per- 
fection. Mendelssohn’s fine trio in C minor, which began the 
second part, was equally well played, and equally enjoyed. 
M. Sainton performed a Romance and Tarantella of his own 
composition in a very remarkable manner, and was greatly 
applauded. M. Hallé, as usual, terminated the concert with a 
selection of short pieces for piano solus. It being the last night 
of the season, when he came on to play them, he was greeted 
with more than the accustomed applause. The selection on 
this occasion included Henselt’s study in B, one by Mendel- 
ssohn in F minor (from the Htudes de Perfectionnement, edited 
by Mr. Moscheles and M. Fétis), and the last movement of 
Weber’s first grand sonata, which to our surprise was announced 
in the programme as “ Le Mouvement “yg (Rondo in C)— 
Weber.” It is strange enough to find M. Hallé mutilating a 
classical sonata ; still more so when the fact is attempted to 
disguised from the audience. If M. Hallé was in want of a quick 
movement by Weber, there was the Moto continuo, in B fiat, at 
his orders, which would have been decidedly better than cutting 
off the tail of a great sonata. 

Lrzvs.—The Leeds Mercury informs us, that the Recreation 
Society is about to lose the services of its conductor, Mr. Spark. 
Mr. Spark will direct the concerts already announced, 

Epinsurcu.—(From our own Correspondent)—The operatic 
season came to a close on Friday evening, when acts were given 
from L’Elisir d’Amore, Les Huguenots, and Lwucrezia Borgia. 
The principal artists, Madame Caradori, Miss Huddart, Herren 
Reichardt and Formes, and Signor Bettini, were recalled several 
times, with enthusiasm. The applause given to Miss Huddart’s 
“Tl Segreto per esser’ felice” seemed interminable. The specula- 
tion must have been highly successful for Messrs. Wood and 
Wyndham, who certainly did their utmost to give the public 
complete a. 

On Monday, Miss Fitzpatrick made her first appearance as 
Lady Teazle, and acted in her usual spirited and lady-like 
manner. She was received with marked favour. Mr. and‘Mrs. 
Wyndham played Charles Surface and Mrs. Candour ; they were 
both excellent. Mr. Lambert’s Sir Peter Teazle is too well 
known in the metropolis, to need comment, 
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MUSICAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE ENSUING 
WEEK. 


Monpay.—Mr. Dando’s Quartet Concert, Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate- 
street. ’ 

Mr. Willy’s Grand Concert, Horns Assembly Rooms, Kennington. 

Amateur Musical Society’s First Concert, Hanover-square Rooms. 


‘'vgspAY.—Miss Wheatley’s Soirée Musicale, Willis’s Rooms, King” 
street, St. James’. Eight o'clock. 

Mr. A. Billet’s First Performance of Pianoforte Music, St. Martin’s 
Hall. Eight o'clock. 


WepnNEsDAY.—St. Martin’s Hall. Elijah. 


Frrpay.—Mr. Lucas’ Quartet Concert, 54, Berners-strect, Oxford- 
street. Half-past Eight. 


Sarurpay.—Mr. OC. Salaman’s Third and Last Pianoforte Soirée, 36, 
Baker-street. Half-past Eight. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ANTED.—A Tenor Singer, for Carlisle Cathedral. 

Salary Fifty Pounds a year ; attendance daily. Applicants must 

state their age, and forward testimonials of character and ability to the 
Rev. Edward Brown, Precentor, Carlisle. 


O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—A professional 

man in the country (am Associate of the Royal Academy of Music) 

has a vacancy for an articled Pupil. He would have, in addition to his 

regular lessons, an opportunity of studying orchestral playing, and of 

acquiring a knowledge of the retail music business. Address G. B. B., 

care of Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, Oxford-strect, 
London. 


O the MUSICAL PROFESSION.—A Gentleman in the 
Country wishes to DISPOSE of his PRACTICE. This will be 
found an eligible opportunity for a person having a good practical know- 
ledge of the Piano, Singing, and Organ, and of decided experience in 
Yeaching.—For particulars, address to A. Z., 15, Mornington-place, 
Hampstead-road. 


TAXEAS and COFFEES at MERCHANTS’ PRICES.— 

Strong Congou Tea, at 3s. and 3s. 2d. per lb. The strong Congou 
Tea, at 3s. 4d. per lb. The prime Souchong Tea, at 3s. 6d., 3s. 8d., 
and 4s, Assam Pekoe Souchong, at 4s. 4d.; exceedingly strong tea. 
The prime Gunpowder Tea, at 4s., 4s. 8d., and 5s. The best Pearl 
Gunpowder, at 5s.4d. All who purchase at these prices will save money. 
Prime Coffee, at 1s. and 1s, 2d. per lb. The best Mocha, 1s. 4d. per Ib. 
Teas, coffees, and all other goods, sent carriage free, by our own vans 
and carts, if within eight miles; and teas, coffees, and spices, sent carriage 
free to any part of England, if to the value of 40s,, or upwards, by 
PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea and Colonial Merchants, 8, King 
Villiam-street, City, London. A general Price-Current, containing all 
the advantages of the London Markets, for Teas, Coffees, and Colonial 
produce, sent post free, on application. 


RUpaLt, ROSE, CARTE, and CO., 100, NEW BOND 
STREET, LONDON, have the honour of announcing that they 
have been appointed the Sole Agents in Great Britain for the Sale of the 
SAX-CORNETS, SAXOPHONES, SAX-HORNS, and all other Brass 
Military Instruments invented and manufactured by M. Adolphe Sax, to 
whom was awarded the only Council Medal of the Great Exhibition for 
Military Instruments in Brass, a list of which, with the prices, may be 
had on application, post free, It will be seen from this list, that M. Sax’s 
Instruments can now be supplied direct from his own Manufactory, 
at a price not higher than the numerous imitations of them. 


ROMAN VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO, HARP, AND 

GUITAR STRINGS. J. HART, of 14, Princes-street, Soho, begs to 
inform the Amateurs and Professors of the above Instruments, that in 
consequence of the great demand he has had for his celebrated Roman 
Strings, he has made arrangements with his string-makers in Rome, to 
send a fresh consignment every two months, when he hopes for a con- 
tinuance of that liberal support he has so long enjoyed J. H. has the 
largest collection of Cremona and other Instruments in England, ranging 
in price from 1 guinea to 400 guineas. Instruments repaired in the best 
manner, and taken in exchange. Stewart’s celebrated Violin-holder, and 


all articles appertaining to the above instruments, JOHN HART, 14, 
Princes-street, Soho, 





























MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS OF J. J. EWER, & Co., 
390, Oxford Street, 


EW PIANOFORTE MUSIC.—Evers Six Poésies, 
op. 47 :—No. 1, Nocturne, 2s.; No. 2, La Resolution, 28,; No. 3, 
Insouciance, 2s.; No. 4, Andantino Grazioso, 2s.; No, 5, La Foire, 3s. ; 
No. 6, Andante Religioso, 2s,—Mendelssohn: Fifteen Melodies arranged 
from his op, 84, 86, and 99, in three books, each 3s.—Deichert, La Gra- 
zioso, Valse Brillante, op. 11, 3s.—Cramer, H., Six Compositions, op. 98 : 
No.1, La Mignonne, 2s.; No. 2, La Grace, 3s.; No. 3, Tarentella, 2s. ; 
No, 4, Scdne du Bal, 3s.; No. 5, L’Espérance, 2s.; No. 6, Mazurka 
Favorite, 2s.—Berger, Impressioni d’una Mazurka, op. 11, 2s.; Evers, 
La Coquette, Piéce de Salon, op. 49, 2s. 6d.—Chipp, E. T., Three 
Romances, op. 10, 2s,——Mulder, Fifty Melodious Exercises, with Pre- 
ludes, for the cultivation of taste and expression, in 3 Books, each 6s. 


EW DANCE MUSIC.—Kalozdy, Roceocco Polka (with 
ad. lib. cornet ac.) 2s., this Polka is being performed at the Royal 
Marionette Theatre with great success ; Schallehn, Death or Glory Galop, 
dedicated to the Officers of the 17th Lancers, 2s,; Bergmann, the Forester’s 
Waltz, 8s.; Bergmann, the Miners’ Galopade, 2s.; Doppler, La Graciosa 
Schottisch, 1s,; Kopff, Mein Gruss an Helgoland Polka, 1s.; Kopff, Cur 
Redowa, 1s,; Kopff, Helgolander Galop, 1s.; Giese, Eugenia Polka 
Mazurka, 1s.; Giese, Wilhelminen Polka, 1s.; Giese, Macdonald Polka, 
1s.; Giese, Bertha Galop, 1s. ; 


EW VOCAL MUSIC.—Esser, Parting in Spring, 
1s. 6d.—Schumann, She of all that’s fair, 1s. 6d.; The Ring, 1s.— 
Franz, The Woods, 1s. 6d.—Kiihmstedt, Come, come to me, 1s,— 
Kiicken, Summer and Winter, ls. 6d.; Birds of the Forest, 1s.—Veit, 
Morning, 1s. 6d.; Noon, 1s. 6d.—Walter, Solitude, 1s. 6d.—Diirrner, 
Three Songs, Op. 23, dedicated to Mr. Carl Formes, 3s,; No. 1, Spring is 
in the Bowers, 1s. 6d.; No. 2, I wander so merrily, 1s. 6d.; No. 3, Bear 
me hence, 1s. 6d.—Berger, Quatro Canzonette, Op. 10, 4s.—‘ La Son- 
tananza,” “ Barcarole,” “Il fervido desiderio,” ‘ Il Ruscelletto.” 
EWER & Co., 390, Oxford Street. 7 


'NHE SAXOPHONE.—Rupatt, Rose, Carte, and Co., 

100, New Bond-strect, sole agents in this country for M. Sax’s 
military instruments, in addition to a large stock of Sax Horns, Sax 
Trombas, Sax Trumpets, and Cornets, have just received a great variety 
of soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, of Sax’s new and beautiful-toned instru- 
ments, the Saxophone, “These new instruments (brass and played by 
a reed), possess a charm equal to the originality of their tone, and they 
carry to the highest degree of perfection, la voix expressive.”—Report 
of Jurors, Great Exhibition, 


RCHESTRAL UNION.—Conpnucror—Mr. MELLON, 
LeaDER—Mr. COOPER. Violins—Messrs. Cooper, Doyle, Watson, 
Cusins, Watkins, Newsham. Violas—Hill, Webb. Violoncellos—Hatton, 
Reed. Contrabassi—Howell, F. Pratten. Harp—Mr. Trust. Flutes— 
Pratten, Rockstro, Oboes—Nicholson, Horton. Clarinets—Maycock, 
Owen. Bassoons—Larkin, Waetzig. Horns—C. Harper, Rae. ‘Trum- 
pets—T. Harper, Jones. Trombone—Winterbottom. Drums—F’. Horton. 
The Orchestral Union may be engaged for Concerts in London or the 
provinces, terms to be known on application to the honorary secretary, 
Mr. Alfred Nicholson, 66, Upper Norton-street, Portland-road. 


(THE ENGLISH GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION.— 

Mrs. Enderssohn, Mrs, Lockey (late Miss M. Williams), Mr. Lockey, 
Mr. Hobbs, and Mr, H. Phillips. All communications relative to en- 
gagements in town or country, to be made to the Secretary, R, Carte, 
100, New Bond Street. 


{LEGANT PERSONAL REQUISITES.— 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, for creating and sustaining a 
luxuriant head of hair andimparting a transcendent lustre ; ROWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR, for rendering the skin soft, fair, and blooming, and eradicating 
cutaneous eruptions; ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, OR PEARL DENTI- 
FRICE, for imparting a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth; and 
ROWLANDS’ AQUA D’ORO, a fragrant and spirituous Perfume, an 
essential accompaniment to places of public amusement and crowded 
assemblies, The Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, and the high 
appreciation by rank and fashion, with the well-known infallible efficacy 
of these articles, give them a celebrity unparalleled. BewaRrEr oF 
Spurious Imitrations.—The only GENUINE of each bears the name of 
“ ROWLANDS’” preceding that of the Article on the Wrapper or 
Label. Sold by A, ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, 
and by Chemists and Perfumers, 
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RATORIOS. —IMPERIAL OCTAVO.— The 
MOST COMPLETE EDITIONS.—ROBERT COCKS and Co.’s 
STANDARD OCTAVO EDITIONS.—Messiah 6s. 6d.—The Creation, 
4s, 6d.—Samson (by Dr. Clarke), 68. Israel in Egypt, Judas Maccabeus, 
Alexander's Feast, just ready for issue, and the rest of the series in active 
preparation. The whole arranged by JOHN BISHOP, of Cheltenham. 
These editions have been, by some humourist or other, called imitations. 
The Public are invited to compare the imitations with the so-called 
originals, and to decide and choose accordingly. 
t AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the 
PIANOFORTE, Fifteenth Edition, 4s, ; for SINGING, Third Edition, 5s. 
“These are now editions of highly popular works. Mr. Hamilton devoted him- 
self wholly to the task of musical instruction ; and his didactic treatises on every 
branch of the art, the fruits of an intelligent mind, aided by large experience, are 
by far the most useful works of their class extant in this country.”—Spectator, 
December 10, 1853, 
Ropear COCKS and Co,’s HAND-BOOK of GLEES, 
Part Songs, Madrigals, &c. Edited by JOSEPH WARREN. 4to., 50 numbers 
2d. each, or in one volume, bound in cloth, containing 56 com: tions, 8s. Besides 
the elegance of the selection, and the great number of original copyright pieces 
contained in it, this work is universally preferred to others on account of its con- 
venient size and its large clear type. 


NEW. BALLADS by JOHN PARRY.—“ Have still 
some kind word for m¢.” Words by J. E. mter. Price 2s. Also, ‘‘The 
Sweet Vesper Bells of Ancona.” Words by the Com r. Elegantly illustrated. 
Price 2s. 6d.—London : ROBERT COCKS and CO., New Burlington-street, Pub- 
lishers to the Queen. To be had of all Music-sellers. 


ILLIS’'S ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S.— 

The Misses COLE and Mr. ALFRED GILBERT (Associate, 
Royal Academy of Music), beg to announce that their Second Annual 
Performances of CLASSICAL CHAMBER MUSIC will take place on 
Wednesday Evening, April 12th, Monday Evening, May 15th, Monday 
Morning, June 5th. Subscription to the Series, One Guinea; Extra 
Tickets to Subscribers, Seven Shillings; Triple Ticket, admitting Three 
to any one Concert, One Guinea. Non-Subscribers’ Ticket, Half-a- 
Guinea. May be obtained at the principal music-warehouses; and of 
the Misses Cole, or Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 18, Berners-street, Oxford-street, 


Mss GUSELDA ARCHER (Pupil of Mr. Aspull), has 

the honour to announce that her FIRST SOIREE MUSICALE 
will take place at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover-square, on 
Wednesday, the 10th of May, 1854, when she will be assisted by eminent 
and distinguished artists, particulars of which will duly appear, Con- 
ductor, Mr, Aspull. Single tickets. 7s. each; family tickets, to admit 
four, One Guinea; to be had of Messrs, Wessell and Co., Messrs. Cramer 
and Co., Messrs, Chappell, and all the principal music-sellers, and of Miss 
Archer, No. 451, New Oxford-street. 


“ TOHN WEIPPERT’S PIANO BANDS.” Mr. Joun 

Werrrert respectfully announces that he presides at the Piano- 
forte, accompanied (if necessary) by his principal Soloists, which forms an 
admirable orchestra for Soireés Dansantes, &c. Apply only at 21, Soho- 
square. 


ALEXANDRE BILLET’S First of his Fifth 
41¥ie Annual Series of PIANO PERFORMANCES, will take place at 
St. Martin’s Hall, on’ Tuesday Evening, March 14th, at 8 o’clock. 
Programme: Grand Sonata, “Plus Ultra” (Op. 71), Dussek; Aria, 
“Non midir” (Don Giovanni), Mozart ; The Temperaments (Book 2nd)., 
Mendelssohn; The Mermaid’s Song, Haydn; “La Gaité,” Rondo 
brillant, (Op. 62), Weber; Sonata, (Op. 14, No. 1), Beethoven; Songs, 
Molique ; Studies by Kullak, Billet and Thalberg ; Vocalists—Mdme. New- 
ton Frodsham, and Miss Palmer. Tickets, 2s, 6d. and 5s.; reserved seats, 
10s. 6d. ; subscriptions to the reserved seats for the series of three perfor- 
mances: One Guinea; to be had of M. A. Billet, 364, Upper Charlotte- 
street, Fitzroy-square, and at St, Martin’s Hall. 


MATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY.—The First Concert 

of the Season takes place at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Monday 
evening next, at Half-past Eight o’Clock. Members’ Tickets are now 
ready for delivery at Robert W. Ollivier’s Music-seller and Publisher, 
19, Old Bond-street, Piccadilly. 


R. WRIGHTON’S ENTERTAINMENT, LIFE and 
SONG.—Ballads, &c. introduced:—The Road of Life—Cradle 
Song—Babes in the Wood—My Mother dear—Beating Heart—She 
never told her Love—Eulalie—Serenade—The Groves of Blarney—Old 
Towler—Rule Britannia—The Sunflower—and Sweet Home. Thursday 
next, Hanover-square Rooms, Commence at Hight precisely, Admission, 
2s, ; stalls, 3s, 





























NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ERDI?S NEW OPERA IL TROVATORE.— Now 
ready, price 21s., Verdi’s last and successful Opera, IL TRO- 
VATORE, complete for Voice and Pianoforte, unabridged and unaltered 
from the composer’s score. 
IGOLETTO.—The French Edition of Verdi’s Rigoletto 
may be had of Messrs. Boosey, price 12s., complete, 
TEN NEW SONGS, by GORDIGIANI.—Just pub- 
lished, the Contents of Signor Gordigiani’s Album for 1854, in 10 
Numbers, price 2s. each. 
N= SONG, by CAMPANA.—“Io t’amero,” Romanza, 
by F. Campana, of Rome, price 2s. 
EW EDITION of “ALL is LOST.”—Just published, 
the Sixth Edition of “ All is lost now,” transposed to G, price 3s. 
NEW BALLAD by GUGLIELMO.—< Love and Friend- 
ship still are thine,” price 2s. ‘The many admirers of Mr.Guglielmo’s 
compositions esteem this ballad as the most charming of all his effusions, 
Y HOME NO MORE—Sung by Mdlle. Magner 
and Miss Stabbach, composed by Duke, price 2s. This popular 
song met with an encore at above thirty concerts in the provinces, 
where it was lately introduced. 
NEW COMPOSITIONS by GOLLMICK.—“ Farewell,” 
‘ price 4s. “German Volkslied” (Transcription), 3s. ‘Chanson & 
Boire,” 3s, “Minerva,” grande valse brillante, 3s. solo, and 4s. duct. 
“ Belisario,” grande duet, 5s. 











NEW COMPOSITIONS by KUHE—Le Feu Follet 
Caprice, played by Mdlle. Kastner, 2s. Heimweh, transcription, 
2s. 6d. La Rose d’Hiver, Nocturne, 2s. 
NEW COMPOSITIONS by VOSS.—Four Grand 
: Fantasias, 4s. each.—1. Rigoletto, 2. Luisa Miller. 3. Linda 
di Chamouni. 4. La Sonnambula. 
EW COMPOSITIONS by OESTEN.—Popular Fan- 
tasias for Pianoforte, 3s. each.—1l. Rigoletto. 2. Luisa Miller. 
8. La Battaglia di Legnano. 4. Linda di Chamouni. 5. La Sonnambula. 
NEW COMPOSITIONS by NORDMANN.—Rigoletto 
Galop di Bravura, 3s, solo, 4s. duet; The Nun’s Prayer, second 
edition, 3s.; the Ghost Scene, second edition, 2s. 6d.; La Donna é 
Mobile, 3s. solo; 4s. duet; Alvars’ Greek Mare’), 2s. 6d. solo, 4s. duet. 
NEW PIANOFORTE DUETS, of a popular character.— 
La Donna é Mobile, by Nordmann, 4s.; Alvars’ Greek March, 4s; 
Rigoletto Galop, by Nordmann, 4s. ; Belisario, by Gollmick, 5s. ; Kénigs- 
berg Polka, 3s. 
RRGOLErTO, by MADAME OURY.—Price 4s. Fan- 
taisie Brillante on Rigoletto, for the Pianoforte, by Madame Oury. 
IGOLETTO, by JULES BENEDICT. — Price 4s. 
Transcription of the celebrated Quartet for the Pianoforte, by 
Jules Benedict. 
] IGOLETTO, by W. KUHE.—Price 4s. Grand Fan- 
taisie on Rigoletto, for Pianoforte, by W. Kuhe. 
preotae, by CHARLES VOSS.—Price 4s. Fan- 
taisie Brillante on Rigoletto, for the Pianoforte, by Charles Voss. 
ORBEILLE D’ORANGES QUADRILLE on Auber’s 
celebrated Opera, by G. Montagne. This very popular Quadrille is 
published, for pianoforte, price 3s., and for orchestra, 5s. 
IGOLETTO.—Festa da Ballo Galop on Verdi’s celebrated 
Opera, by G. Montagne, is published, for the pianoforte, price 
2s. 6d., and for orchestra, 5s. 
NEW QUADRILLES as DUETS, by F. G. TINNEY.— 
1. Rigoletto. 2. Sonnambula. 3. Vive Paris. Price 4s. each. 
IANOFORTE INSTRUCTOR FOR THE MIL- 
LION.—Now ready, price 2s. 6d., on a large diagram (of 28 in. by 
17 in.), folded in a pocket case, the Railway Music Book, by Mrs. Joseph 
Kirkman, This work is intended for self-tuition, and may be described 
as a complete Manual of Instruction in Music and on the Pianoforte in a 
more simple style than ever before attempted. It is recommended to the 
Heads of Schools as adapted for hanging up in School-rooms, presenting 
at one view the rudiments of music. 
TANDARD OPERAS for PIANOFORTE.—Messrs. 
Boosey beg to announce that they have just issued their series of 
Modern Pianoforte Operas in a new and very handsome binding (orna- 
mental cloth, gilt embossed), at the same prices at which the Operas 
were formerly sold in blue paper covers, 
BOOSEY & SONS, 28, HOLLES STREET, 
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CHAPPELL’S JOURNAL, | “CREATION.3,0 


BEING A SELECTION OF 
CELEBRATED OPERATIC AND SACRED SUBJECTS, 
Arranged expressly for the Harmonium, by Dr. Rimpavtr. 
Price of Each Number, 2s. 


ALSO A SELECTION OF 


FAVOURITE PSALM AND HYMN TUNES, 
Arranged for the Harmonium, price 2s. 6d.; and as Duets for the Har- 
* monium and Pianoforte, by Panseron, 
BEETHOVEN'S ADELAIDA, Price 4s., and BEETHOVEN’S CELEBRATED 
ANDANTE, Price 4s. 
‘OSBORNE’S SUMMER’S EVE. 
Just Published, by this popular Composer, price 3s., a Companion to his 
“Eventne Drew” and “SUNBEAM.” 
CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


“ [TJOME, SWEET HOME,’ and “RULE BRITANNIA” 

POLKAS —Arranged by Madame Oury, in which are intro- 
duced the above popular melodies, are published at Cramer, Beale, and 
Co.’s, 201, Regent-street. 


T. MARTIN’S HALL.—A View of the Interior, litho- 

graphed in the first style, and printed in tint, is now ready, price 
2s. 6d.; proofs, 5s. Either sent, post free, packed on roller, 6d. extra. 
London: Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row. 


EW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 1854. — The 
Concerts of the Season will take place in St. Martin’s Hall, on the 
following Wednesday evenings :—March 22, April 5, April 26, May 10, 
May 24, and June 7. Conductors, Herr Lindpaintner and Dr. Wylde. 
Principal Violin, Mr. Willy; Superintendant of the Orchestra, Mr. Jarrett. 
The orchestra will be on the same scale as before. The choral works will 
be performed by a choir of two hundred voices. ements have 
been made to secure the best available talent, both vocal and instru- 
mental. Subscription for Reserved Seats, £2 2s.; Professional Sub- 
scribers, £1 1s. Subscribers’ names received at Messrs. Cramer & Co.’s 
201, Regent-street.—Willert Beale, Secretary. 

At the First Concert, on Wednesday evening, March 22nd, the following 
works will be performed :—Cherubini’s Overture to Medea; Mozart’s 
Concerto in D minor, for Pianoforte and Orchestra, Pianoforte, Miss 
Arabella Goddard ; Recitative, Air, and Chorus from S. Bach’s Passions 
Musik ; Mendelssohn’s Overture to Ruy Blas; Weber’s Overture to Abon 
Hassan ; and Beethoyen’s Eroica Symphony. 


R. WALTER MACFARREN has the honour to 
announce TWO CHAMBER CONCERTS of PIANOFORTE 
MUSIC, which will take place on FRIDAY EVENINGS, April 21, 
and May 12, at 27, Queen Anne-street, when he will be assisted by 
eminent artists. Subscription, 15s.; double ditto, 25s.; single tickets, 
10s. 6d.; to subscribers, 7s. 6d.; to be had of Leader and Cock, 63, New 
Bond-street ; and of Mr. Walter Macfarren, 58, Albert-street, Regent’s- 
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ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT, 


BY HER 
MAJESTY’S 





with Entire Permanent Metallic Frame, and Royal Victoria Repeat. 
M. ALEXANDRE BILLET will perform upon these Pianos, at his 
Concerts at the above Rooms, commencing on Tuesday Evening, 14th 
March, 1854. These Pianos retain their tone and pitch in all climates, 
requiring but little tuning. May be seen and purchased at L. L. Lee’s 
Warerooms, 48, Albemarle-street. 


HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. — ONE 
HUNDRED RIGHTS OF CHOICE, AND FIFTY SHARES 

BY SENIORITY.—Shares taken before the final numbers are placed 
in the wheel on Wednesday, March 15th, at Three o’clock, will. par- 
ticipate in the advantages of the sixteenth public drawing, in Freemasons’ 
Hall, at the Sixth Quarterly General Meeting of the members, Viscount 
Ranelagh in the chair. Charles Lewis Gruheisen, Secretary. 38, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, London, March 8th, 1854, : 








TION. 38. ; # 
OVELLO’S ORIGINAL OCTAVO -EDITION.— 
Haypn’s CREATION, bound 3s.—Also, Folio, 12s. ; Folio, bound, 14s. 6d.— 


Sep. Vocal Parts, Folio, each 1s, 9d.—Orchestral Parts and every Song and Chorus 


ly. 
“<" _ JUDAS MACOABHUS—4s, | 
OVELLO’S ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION.— 
Hanveu’s JUDAS MACCABZEUS, bound 4s.—Also, Folio, sewed, lbs. ; 
Zoho, bound, 17s. 6d.—Full Score (Walsh’s), 25s.—Sep. Vocal Parts,, Folio, each 
= ihe ; Ditto, Svo., each 1s, 6d.—Orchestral Parts and every Song and Chorus 
eg, SAMSON,--4s, tem 
OVELLO’S ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION.— 
Hanveu’s SAMSON, bound, 4s.—Also, Folio, sewed, 15s.; Folio, bound, 
17s. 6d.—Sep. Vocal Parts,’ Folio, each 2s.; Ditto, 8vo., each 1s. 6d.—Orchestral 
Parts and every Song and Chorus singly. 
OCTAVO CHORUS 
OVELLOS OCTAVO CHORUSES,—Every 


CHORUS from all the 22 Oratorios is printed singly, at 14d., 3d., 4 or 
6d., complete. —NouveE.vo, London and New York. “sins 


R. W. H. HOLMES’S PIANOFORTE CONCERTS.— 

Mr. W. H. Holmes has the honour to announce a series of THREE 

MORNING CONCERTS to take place at the Hanover Square; Rooms, 

on Wednesday, 19th April, Saturday, 27th May, and Wednesday, 6th 

July. Single tickets, 10s. 6d.; subscription for the three concerts, 

One Guinea (all seats reserved). To be had of Mr. Holmes, 36, Beau- 
mont-street. 


OLOSSEUM—VOCAL CONCERT.—On Monday, 

March 18th, and during the week, at Eight o’clock, a Vocal Concert, 
by several talented artistes (Herr Brandau, Conductor) without extra 
charge. Open daily, from Half-past Ten till Five, with Panorama of 
London by Day, Conservatories, &., &¢.; every Evening (except Satur- 
day), from Seven till Ten, with Panorama of London by Night, and 
other splendid features of this establishment, brilliantly illuminated. 
Admission, One Shilling; children and schools, half price. 


T. MARTIN’S HALL.—_MENDELSSOHN’S ELIJAH 
will be performed on Wednesday Evening, March 15, under the 
direction of Mr. John Hullah, Principal Vocalists—Mrs. Enderssohn, Miss 
Dolby, Mr. Augustus Braham, Mr. Weiss, Tickets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


R. W. STERNDALE BENNETT’s Third of: his 
Tenth Annual Series of Performances of CLASSICAL MUSIC 
will take place at the Hanover-square Rooms on Tuesday evening, March 
the 21st, commencing at half-past eight o'clock. Vocalists—Miss Dolby 
and Mr. Herberte. Instrumentalists—Messrs. Sainton, Piatti, Williams, 
Grattan Cooke, Baumann, H. P. Hardy, and W. 8S. Bennett. Tickets to 
be had of Mr. Bennett, 15, Russell-place, Fitzroy-square, and at all the 
principal music-sellers. 


GORDIGIANI.—New Editions of the following Cele- 
* brated Songs.—Impossibile, Impressione, Rimedio, Price 2s, each. 
—Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


“ PASSED AWAY TO HEAVEN.” — “Joyful, Joyful 

Spring.” “The Spring and the Summer both are Past.” “Say, my 
Heart, can this be Love.” By W. Vincent Wallace, “These four songs, 
within the compass of a moderate mezzo-soprano voice, are among the best 
English songs that have been published.” —Atheneum.—Cramer, Beale, 
and Co., Regent-street, London. 


R. HULLAH’S SINGING CLASSES are respectfully 
informed that a View of the Interior of St. Martin’s. Hall, 
lithographed in the first style, and printed in tint, has been prepared. 
Price 2s. 6d.; proofs, 5s. London: F. Pitman, 20, Paterndster-row ; 
and at the Hall. 
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